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To the Editor: GEORGE LAWNER — Artistic Director 
For the last two years I have been 

gathering material on the performance of 


Wagnerian opera in the United States at Distinguished Faculty Includes 
the Metropolitan and other houses. I am 


interested in securing complete casts for E. ARNOLD ALENIUS KEITH HOLTON 
the performances offered in the United 
States by a touring German Opera Com 


pany which made its first appearance at ROY ANDERSON MAX JANOWSKI 


the Manhattan Opera House on Feb. 12, 


1923. Jacques Urlus and Alexander Kipnis NENE BAALSTAD EDWIN KEMP 

among others were in the poe er 

following year the group returned wit 

Heinrich Knote as a member of oe group. ROBERT BASSO MILDRED KEMP 
I would also like similar information 

on the German company which toured JACQUES BEAUDRY GEORGE LAWNER 


this country in 1931 with Carl Braun, 


Johanna Gadski and Johannes Sembach GEORGIA |. COBB VINCENT MALEK 
in the company. 
If any of your readers have recollec- ’ 
tions or impressions of these performances FRANCOIS D ALBERT BERNICE PECK 
I would appreciate hearing from them 
I would like to secure cast information MARIA D’‘ALBERT ALVENA RECKZEH 


for all performances, Wagner or not, for 


I know that they a GUY de ROCHEFORT DEAN REMICK 
eae Ps yeugecois BERNARD DIETER MANFRED SEGALL 

tl akek fn cnteces oat ai WALTER EIGER ALICE STEPHENS 

Sy ee ce et ce BETHUEL GROSS GRACE SYMONS 


the chorus and the executive staff made 


up the company. FLORENCE HENLINE BERENICE TAYLOR 


The principal artists were Elsa Aisen, 
Varia Lorenz-Hoellischer, Eva von der 








Osten, Marcella Roessler, Else Wuehler, Curtis Piano Course 

Meta Selnemeyer, Lotte Appel, Hede Mex, , ‘ 
Friedel Schwarz, Erna Ohlsen, Lotte Helen Curtis Geneva Robinson 
ag and — Fleis« —. — Kathryn Mason Eva J. Shapiro 
Ottilie etzger-Lattermann, Jessyka oe- 

trik and Emma Bassth, mezzo-sopranos Charlotte Randby Anna Stephanou 


and contraltos; Jacques Urlus, Adolph 
Lussmann, Robert Hutt, Paul Schwarz. 


Heinz Bollmann, Johannes Scheurich and Faculty String Quartet 

Harry Steier, tenors; Friedrich Schorr, Francois D’ Albert Arthur Ahliman 
Friedrich Plaschke, Theodor Lattermann, 

Desidor Zador, Be nno Ziegle - Pete 4 Robert Basso Philip Blum 
Hegar and Rudolph Hofbauer, baritones 


and Ernst Lehmann, Alexander Kipnis and Write for Catalog — Dept. M 
Erik Schubert, basses. 

The same company, with changes of 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Ha 7-0500 
personnel, made its third American tour 
in 1931. For more detailed information, 
we suggest consultation of bound volumes 
from this period of MUSICAL AMERICA 
or of New York daily newspapers. 

The Editor 
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5.00 1 year 

Representative Frank Thompson's ar- enclosed is my check 13.00 3 years 

ucle (“The Thompson-Wainwvight Bill”, enter a subscription Add postage: Canada and 

MusicaL AMerica, June, abot the new at f Latin America 50c per year; 

) Federal Advisory Council on the Arts) a ee SOE Oe Fee. 
| ft me considerably puzzled. The follow- 


ng 1s a verbatim copy of an article that 
ppeared in the Oct. 17, 1957, issue of the 
ew York Times: 

“Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
lay announced the appointment of nine 
nbers of an Advisory Committee on the 
The group was created by Congress 
ivise the President and various Gov- 
ent agencies in carrying out Federal 

ral programs.” .. . 
> the similarity in both names and 
n of the committees described... . 
he difference in the two committees 
e earlier one was concerned with 
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Wagnerian Companies 
To the Editor: 

For the last two years I have been 
gathering material on the performance of 
Wagnerian opera in the United States at 
the Metropolitan and other houses. I am 
interested in securing complete casts for 
the performances offered in the United 
States by a touring German Opera Com- 
pany which made its first appearance at 
the Manhattan Opera House on Feb. 12, 
1923. Jacques Urlus and Alexander Kipnis 
among others were in the group. The 
following year the group returned with 
Heinrich Knote as a member of the group. 

I would also like similar information 
on the German company which toured 
this country in 1931 with Carl Braun, 
Johanna Gadski and Johannes Sembach 
in the company. 

If any of your readers have recollec- 
tions or impressions of these performances 
I would appreciate hearing from them 

I would like to secure cast information 
for all performances, Wagner or not, for 
I know that they performed other works 

Bruce Burgher 
Kingston, N. Y 


The organization referred to was the 
German Grand Opera Company headed 
hy Leo Blech, first conductor, and George 
Hartmann, general artistic director. Thirty- 
two principal artists and 65 members of 
the chorus and the executive staff made 
up the company 

The principal artists were Elsa Aisen, 
Varia Lorenz-Hoellischer, Eva von der 
Osten, Marcella Roessler, Else Wuehler, 
Meta Selnemeyer, Lotte Appel, Hede Mex, 
Friedel Schwarz, Erna Ohlsen, Lotte 
Baldamus and Editha Fleischer, sopranos; 
Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, Jessyka Koe- 
trik and Emma _ Bassth, mezzo-sopranos 
and contraltos; Jacques Urlus, Adolph 
Lussmann, Robert Hutt, Paul Schwarz, 
Heinz Bollmann, Johannes Scheurich and 
Harry Steier, tenors; Friedrich Schorr, 
Friedrich Plaschke, Theodor Lattermann, 
Desidor Zador, Benno Ziegler, Peter 
Hegar and Rudolph Hofbauer, baritones; 
and Ernst Lehmann, Alexander Kipnis and 
Erik Schubert, basses 

The same company, with changes of 
personnel, made its third American tour 
in 1931. For more detailed information, 
we suggest consultation of bound volumes 
from this period of MUSICAL AMERICA 
or of New York daily newspapers. 

The Editor 


Arts Committees 


To the Editor 
Representative Frank Thompson’s ar- 
ucle (“The Thompson-Wainwiight Bill”, 
MusicaL AMERICA, June, about the new 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts) 
ft me considerably puzzled. The follow- 
ng 1s a verbatim copy of an article that 
ppeared in the Oct. 17, 1957, issue of the 
Vew York Times: 
“Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
lay announced the appointment of nine 
mbers of an Advisory Committee on the 
The group was created by Congress 
dvise the President and various Gov- 
nent agencies in a out Federal 
ral programs.” . 
te the similarity in ‘both names and 
tion of the committees described. 
the difference in the two committees 
he earlier one was concerned with 
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hicago Conservatory College 


FRANCOIS D’ALBERT — President VINCENT MALEK — Dean 
GEORGE LAWNER — Artistic Director 


Distinguished Faculty Includes 

E. ARNOLD ALENIUS KEITH HOLTON 
ROY ANDERSON MAX JANOWSKI 

NENE BAALSTAD EDWIN KEMP 
ROBERT BASSO MILDRED KEMP 
JACQUES BEAUDRY GEORGE LAWNER 
GEORGIA |. COBB VINCENT MALEK 

FRANCOIS D’ALBERT BERNICE PECK 
MARIA D’ALBERT ALVENA RECKZEH 

GUY de ROCHEFORT DEAN REMICK 
BERNARD DIETER MANFRED SEGALL 
WALTER EIGER ALICE STEPHENS 
BETHUEL GROSS GRACE SYMONS 
FLORENCE HENLINE BERENICE TAYLOR 


Curtis Piano Course 


Helen Curtis Geneva Robinson 
Kathryn Mason Eva J. Shapiro 
Charlotte Randby Anna Stephanou 


Faculty String Quartet 
Francois D’‘Albert Arthur Ahiman 
Robert Basso Philip Blum 
Write for Catalog — Dept. M 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Ha 7-0500 
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Philadelphia Conservatory 


of Music 216 S. 20th STREET 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 
Degree Courses 84th Year 
25 Scholarships in Orchestral Instruments 
Instruction at all levels. 
Piano, Voice, Theory, Composition. 
Main Line Studio — LOcust 7-6215 














The Cleveland Institute 


of Music warp DAvENny, Director 
BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 
Preparatory Department for Students of All Ages 


3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Member N.A.S.M 








COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
ROBERT HUFSTADER, Director 
Music degrees offered in 
Applied Music and Choral Conducting 
Member of NASM 
Address Inquiries regarding admission and 
scholarships to Director of Admissions 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


JOHN BROWNLEE, DIRECTOR 
BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 
Catalog on request: 238 E. 105 St., N. Y. C. 

Member of the National Association of 


Schools of Music and the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Purchase, N. Y. * Mother J. Morgan, Director 


Winter and Summer Session 


Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Sacred Music 
Courses in all fields of Music 


Member of N.A.S.M. 




















Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of Music 
Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) 
Cecil W. Munk, Director 


Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Mus. in 
Church Music, B.Mus. Ed., and 
B.A, with music major 


Member of N.A.S.M. 








PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Credit courses in Instruments. Theory 
and Academic Subjects leading to 
Bachelor of Music and Music Education 
degrees. 


1617 Spruce St., Phila. 3 PE 5-5053 














NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Chartered 1878 Arved Kurtz, Director 





Bachelor of Music and 
Diploma Courses 





114 East 85th St. New York 28 RE 7-575! 


(—HART T College of Music——> 


Moshe Paranov, Pres 





Bachelors and Masters Degrees 
Special courses, all fields of 
ies music study — write catalog 


Ais Hartford Connecticut 





The University of Hartford— 


foreign affairs, and the proposed one with 
domestic ones? That the difference is a 
matter of kind rather than of date is in- 
dicated by the wording of Mr. Thomp- 


son’s description: “The United States, for 
the first time in its history, is about to 
have the advantage of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the arts.” 
Ruth A. Gross 
Boulder, Colo. 
There is a basic difference between the 
functions of the two agencies, though 
their names differ rather subtly. The Ad- 
visory Committee on the Arts, appointed 
by the Secretary of State, provides for the 
promotion and strengthening of interna- 
tional relations through cultural and ath- 
letic exchanges and participation in in- 
ternational fairs and festivals. Its opera- 
tions are entirely in the field of foreign 
relations and cultural exchange. The 
Thompson-Wainwright bill establishes a 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts to 
assist in the growth and development of 
fine arts within the United States itself. 
—Tue Epiror 


Flowers and Brickbats 


To the Editor: 


I have just returned from wide foreign 
travels so that I have just seen the new 
format of your MusicaL AMERICA. Hearty 
congratulations—I have always thought 
that a publication like yours can be a sort 
of barometer of our musical life on a na- 
tional and international level. In looking 
over the June edition I find the scope more 
broadened, the layout and material most 
interesting. My every good wish for the 
future. 

Arthur B. Lipkin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Editor 


The new format of MUSICAL AMERICA 
is decidedly wieldy, if I may coin a word. 
I read it on the train en route to New Jersey 
with all the comfort ordinarily derived 
from a paperback. It didn’t wave in the 
breeze from the window, it didn’t weigh 
down my briefcase. 

I was delighted that the photographs 
which have been an integral feature of 
MUSICAL AMERICA showed up as well in 
the present smaller, as in the former larger, 
format. I like the departmentalizing, dis- 
tinct, clear and logical. The contents are 
alive, timely and informative, and the 
reviews of radio and television perform- 
ances heretofore barely noted, a fine 
additional attraction. I think the changes 
are all to the good 

Helen L. Kaufmann 
New York. N. Y. 


To the Editor: 


I have only one criticism to make of 
your magazine; but I fear that this is so 
basic and fundamental that it is hardly 
worth making. I fully appreciate that all 
magazines subsist on advertising; but I 
wonder whether it is wise for a magazine 
to restrict its advertising to the very thing 
it is supposed to be criticizing impar- 
tially. The advertising in MUSICAL 
AMERICA is almost exclusively by artists— 
or by managers on their behalf. This tends 


MUSICAL AMERICA, Volume LXXX, No. 9, August 
1960. Printed in the U.S.A. Published monthly, on the 
Ist. January through December, inclusive, by Music 
Publications, Ltd. at I11 West Sith St.. New 
York 19, N. ¥ Telephone: ClIrele 7-0520 Cable 
Address: MUAMER. Second class postage paid at New 
York, N. Y., and East Stroudsburg, Pa. Subscription 
Rates: U.S. and Possessions, $5.00 a year; Canadian, 
$5.50; Foreign, $6.00. Unsolicited manuscripts cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by sufficient postage 
Copyright © 1960 by Music Publications, Lid. Post- 
master: Send Form 3579 to Musical America, 
111 West S7th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





BERNARD TAYLOR 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly for 22 years member of Voca! 
Faculty Juilliard School of Music 


464 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. 
Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 


BELLE JULIE SOUDANT 


Teacher of Singing 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio Address: 

200 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 


LOTTE LEONARD 


Professor of Singing 
Only Teacher of Mattiwilda Dobbs 


Juilliard School of Music 
Mannes College of Music 
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TECHNIQUE 
WA 4-7464 


VOCAL 
BREATHING 
54 W. 16th St., N.Y.C. 


Sigma Alpha lota 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Jeannette Kirk, President 
2608 N.W. 26th St., Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 
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Teacher-Coach of 
OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 

251 W. 92nd St., N.Y. 25 TR 7-9192 


NYSTA-NATS 








National 
Music 
Sorority 


MU PHI EPSILON 


National Gueetiey amo 1139 North Ridgewood Ave.. 
hita 14, Kansas 
Rosalie pena National President 
560 North First Street, San Jose 12, Calif. 
Virginia Porter Fiser (Mrs. Van E.) 
Executive Sec.-Treas. 





ROFESSIONAL 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL 

Facing Lincoln Center 
© Grades 1-12 © Hours 10 A.M.-2 P.M. 
For professional or pre-professiona! children 
interested in the theatre or performing arts 
Excellent faculty. Outstanding alumni. Char 
tered by N. Y. State. Modern 7-floor building 
Established 1914 


132-M West 60 St., N. ¥. 23 © JU 2-3116 








Wm. Pierce Herman 


Teacher of 


ROBERTA PETERS, PATRICE MUNSEL, 
DOLORES WILSON 


19 East 94th St., N. Y. 28 
ATwater 9-6735 
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WILLIAM 
SOWER WINE 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
234 West 10th St., New York 14, N. Y. 
CHlelsea 2-3711 


EMMY HAUSER 


Renowned authority and teacher of 
LILL! LEHMANN'S unmatched classic style of 
“HOW TO SING". 
By appt. only. 
Studio: 730 Riverside Drive, NYC 








AU 6-2690 


CHARLES G. READING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assistant to the late Giuseppe De Luca, and the 
only person authorized to carry on his teaching of 
the “Art of Bel Canto." 


257 West 86th St., N.Y.C. 








TR 7-7573 


ROSALIE MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING AND 
INTERPRETATION 


200 West 57th St., New York 
Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 

TEACHING POSITIONS 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
117 E. 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. « RH 4-3196 




















SARAH PECK MORE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
NATS-NYSTA 


Studio: 36 Sutton Place So., N.Y.C. 22 EL 5-6725 








ANNA HAMLIN 


TEACHER OF SINGING NYSTA 
Teacher of Judith Raskin 
Special Intensive Course for New Students 


50 W. 67th St., NYC LY 5-3413 








| CLAIRE GELDA 


| The Technique and Art of Singing 
ONLY TEACHER OF RERI CRIST 


17 W. 73rd St., NYC 23 TR 77-8137 








Robert G. Baird 


SPECIALIZING IN VOICE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Concert ° 
) 7th Ave., N. ¥. C. 19 


pera “ 


Theatre 
CO 5-7937 
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to leave the skeptical reader with the 
thought that the best way to get a con- 
cert reviewed in MUSICAL AMERICA is to 
advertise therein. 

The corollary to the above (which, of 
course, may not be entirely true) is that 
those artists who do not advertise do not 
get reviewed. 

J. P. Barwick 
Ottawa, Ontario 


The truth or falsity of Mr. Barwick’s 
corollaries should be quite simple for him 
or anybody else to ascertain. Simply check 
the advertising columns against the edi- 
torial columns. Are the reviews confined 
to advertisers? Obviously not. As a matter 
of fact, MUSICAL AMERICA reviews more 
musical performances, in aggregate, than 
any other publication in the world; and in 
the New York area it is equalled only by 
the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune. That many of the par- 
ticipating artists take advantage of 
MUSICAL AMERICA’s great advertising po- 
tential is only natural, just as book pub- 
lishers advertise in literary magazines and 
newspaper book supplements, and theatre 
people advertise in theatrical publications 
and the theatre sections of newspapers. 
Does Mr. Barwick also suggest that re- 
views in these papers are bought and paid 
for with advertising? The value and im- 
portance of a publication are measured 
by the integrity of its editorial policy. 
MusICAL AMERICA is proud of its world- 
wide esteem. HE Eptror 


To the Editor: 


As one who is forced to do this reading 
in planes and trains, I cannot tell you how 
greatly I welcome the “new look” of 
MusicaL AMERICA. I refer, above all, to 
its newly gained at-a-glance readability. 
The new, airy extremely pleasant typog- 
raphy and the entire organization of its 
pages make it possible for me to take in 
page after page in the minimum of time, 
without really missing out on any of its 
contents. This, for a constantly “en route” 
artist, is a real blessing. In closing, I 
would like to congratulate you on the so 
delightfully and ingeniously different cover 
of your June issue! 

Andor Foldes 
London, England 


To the Editor: 


May I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on the new format of 
MusicaL AMERICA. It is certainly most 
exciting. 

Julius Rudel, General Director 
The City Center of Music and Drama, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

I wish to say, that MusicaL AMERICA’S 
May issue and new format please me very 
much. It was an excellent idea to change 
the size 

Dr. Francois D’Albert, President 
Chicago Conservatory College 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Editor: 

All best wishes with your new set-up. I 
like very much the physical characteristics 
of the magazine. Most impressive. 

H. Donald Spatz 
Peabody Institute 
Baltimore, Md. 


Correction 


In the June issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
in the review of Music in Our Time, Dick 
Higgins’ name was mistakenly given as 
Richard Riggins. 





THE HUNTER COLLEGE 


OPERA WORKSHOP 


Rose Landver; Artistic Director 
Wililam Tarrasch; Musical Director 


Announces a Curriculum for 


OPERATIC STUDY 


* STAGE CLASSES 
¢ FUNDAMENTALS OF ACTING 
¢ FENCING 
¢ MAKE-UP 
¢ MUSICAL COACHING 

AUDITIONS: High Schoo! Auditorium, 68 
& Lex., Sept. 19, 20, 21, 1960—5-7 p.m. 
CLASSES: Monday through Thursdays, 4 to 
8 p.m. 


FEES: $35.00 per month plus $2.00 reg. fee. 





LECTURES BY DISTINGUISHED 
MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION 








e WRITE: SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES, 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 695 PARK AVE., NYC 
PHONE: BU 8-721! 











GYORGY 


SANDOR 


Pianist 


THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 
111 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











LESLIE 


HODGE 


Conductor 


VINCENT ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 


Joanna HODGES 


‘‘A VIBRANT AND SENSITIVE MUSICIAN” 
Huttenback Artist Bureau 
427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 




















FABIEN SEVITZKY 


MUSIC DIRECTOR AND CONDUCTOR 


University of Miami (Fla.) Symphony Orchestra 
P. 0. Box 8085, Coral Gables 46, Fla. 








VIRGINA RAAD 


Pianist 
also available for Lecture-Recitals 


Specializing in Modern French Music 


Docteur de I'Universite de Paris 


address suite 1405, 111 W. 57th St. NYC 19 














THE 


MANNES 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


announces its 


FORTY-FOURTH SEASON 


offering courses leading to 


THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


Diploma and Post-Graduate Diploma 
Extension Division ® Preparatory Department 


Registration and Auditions September 12 thru 17 
ALL CLASSES BEGIN THURSDAY, SEPT. 22 
For full information write or call 


REGISTRAR: 157 E. 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. RE 7-4476 











BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance Albert Alphin, Director 


Majors in Music Education, Composition and Applied Music lead to Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education; Master of Music, Master of Music Education degrees. Drama and Dance Courses lead to 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. Faculty of 60 includes members of Boston Symphony Orchestra, Summer 
term. Fall term. Dormitories for women. Member NASM. 








For brochure, write Dept. A 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 








COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


Write Dept. MA Highland Ave., and Oak St. 


A distinguished professional school of music and the allied arts 


Degree courses with majors in Piano, Voice, Orchestral Instruments, Organ, Composition 
usic Education, Church Music, and Radio-Television Education 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati and Xavier University 
Member of the National Association of Sehools of Music 
Catalog will be sent on request 


Cincinnati 19, Ohio 








BURTON CORNWALL 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Member: New York Singing Teachers’ Association 


46 West 86th St., New York 24 ENdicott 2-7898 











ALF 


teaching me 


Opera ( 


REDO MARTINO 


e¢ many distinguished singers who have been availing themselves of his unique 
hod, Mr. Martino at present lists Mario Sereni, renowned baritone of the Metropolitan 
ind Morley Meredith, brilliant concert and operatic baritone (Mgt. C.A.M.I.) 
Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino’s Book, ‘“‘Today’s Singing,” mailed on request 


260 West End Avenue, New York 23 (at 72nd Street) . Telephone: ENdicott 2-7514 











MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 





UNITED STATES 


ATLANTA: Katherine Skogstad, 
Journal. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Public Library, 
Lafayette Square. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Blackstone 
Ave., Chicago 37. 

CINCINNATI: Eleanor Bell, Cincinnati Post 
and Times-Star, 800 Broadway. 

CLEVELAND: Frank Hruby, Cleveland Press 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Vanderbilt 
Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 East 
First Ave. 

DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 16882 Robson. 

EL PASO: Nancy Miller, 1114 N. Ochoa St 
#8. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Clarence F. 
N. Delaware St. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, New- 
bern Hotel, 525 East Armour Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, Busi- 
ness Manager, 432 Philharmonic Audito 
rium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, Los An- 
geles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711 8Ist St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Department 
of Music, University of Minnesota. 

NASHVILLE: Sydney Dalton, 3714 Central 
Ave. 

NEW ORLEANS: Gus Le Fevre, 1025 Or 
leans St. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 Shady 
Ave 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. 

SALT LAKE CITY: Conrad B. Harrison, 
2136 Dallin St. 

SAN ANTONIO: Helen Seagle, 108 John 
Adams Dr. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Arthur Bloomfield, 2229 
Webster St. 

WASHINGTON: Charles Crowder, 4315 N« 
Glebe Rd., Arlington 7, Va. 


Atlanta 


Elbert, 9300 


PUERTO RICO: Donald Thompson, Univer 
sity of Puerto Rico, Box 1917, Rio Piedras, 
P.R 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, Buenos 
Aires Musical, Alsina 912, Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach Road, 

Edgecliff, Sydney. 
Dorian Le Gallienne, 24 Orrong Road, 
Arnadale, Melbourne S.E. 3, Victoria 
AUSTRIA: Erwin von Mittag, Franziskaner 
Platz 1, Vienna 1. 
BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa Postal 
971, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 4 Farnham Ave., 
Toronto 7? 
Ian Docherty, 3765 West 4th Ave., Van 
couver &, B. € 
ENGLAND: Harold Rosenthal, 6 Woodland 
Rise, London, N. 10 
FRANCE: Claude Rostand, 7 rue Chernoviz, 
Paris 16. 
GERMANY: H. H. Stuckenschmidt, Berlin 
Dahlem, Podbielskialle 65. 
ISRAEL: Samuel Matalon, 5 Lilien St., Tel 
Aviv 
ITALY: Peter Dragadze, Via San Vincenzo 8, 
Milan. 
Fedele D'Amico, Via Paisiella 22, Rome 
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SUMMARY 
OF THE NEWS 





National 


Cincinnati Summer Opera Company 
receives “new look” from imaginative 
stage designs and artistic direction. New 
to local audiences are “Macbeth”, “La 
Sonnambula”, and “Peter Grimes” 
(Page 9). Vittorio Giannini’s opera 
“The Taming of the Shrew” draws praise 
at Boston’s 1960 Arts Festival (Page 
9). Both Chicago’s Ravinia Park and 
Grant Park summer series are under 
way. Mahler’s Second Symphony is a 
surprising success at Ravinia, while 
Verdis “Requiem” scores at Grant 
Park (Page 9). Robin Hood Dell's con- 
certs are marked by the sensational Dell 
debuts of two young artists—Zubin 
Mehta and Malcolm Frager (Page 10). 
Lewisohn Stadium concerts continue 
with a distinguished Beethoven cycle 
under Josef Krips (Page 10). British 
Music is the theme of this summer's 
Caramoor Festival at Katonah, N. Y. 
(Page 11). The Boston Symphony's 
concerts at Tanglewood in Lee, Mass., 
open in a traditional vein with concerts 


devoted to Beethoven and Mozart, but 
series is moved to Music Shed for the 
first time (Page 12). Pablo Casals is 
the honored guest at-this year’s Marl- 
boro Festival in the hills of Vermont. 
The tenth anniversary 
chamber-music events of the highest 


excellence (Page 12). San Francisco , 


becomes the home of the new. Spring 


Opera Company which will present- 


operatic fare in the spring of each year 
(Page 13). This year’s Alaska Festival 
of Music finds the yearly event vastly 
improved in programming and _per- 
formances. Robert Shaw leads perform- 
ances of Stravinsky’s “Symphony of 
Psalms” and Verdi’s “Requiem” (Page 
13). Alan Hovhaness, returning from 
a year in India, discusses his experi- 
ences there (Page 28). In a public cere- 
mony at New York’s City Hall,. Car- 
negie Hall is officially turned over to 
the Carnegie Hall Corporation by the 
city for management (Page 13). Broad- 
cast Music Inc. is hailed as_ this 
courageous organization celebrates its 
20th anniversary (Page 29). 


International 


The annual Vienna Festival Weeks 
are opened by Bruno Walter and Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf with a “perfect” per- 
formance of Mahler’s Fourth Sym- 


season ~ brings. 


phony (Page 14). Cologne is the scene 
of the 34th Festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, which 
proves one of the most ambitious in 
ISCM’s history (Page 15). Berliners 
see ballet evening at the Stadtische 
Oper with works both good and bad 
(Page 16). Through the initiative of the 
young composer Juan Hidalgo, Spanish 
avant-garde composers have formed a 
group for the performance of con- 
temporary music — Musica abierta 
(Page 16). Berlioz’s “Les Troyens” in 
its Italian premiere turns out to be one 
of the most exciting and finely staged 
spectacles seen at La Scala in several 
years (Page 17). Florence’s May Fes- 
tival continues with a first-rate produc- 
tion of “Fidelio” and the city’s first 
hearing. of Janacek’s “Jenufa” (Page 
18). Gian Carlo Menotti’s new staging 
of “La Bohéme” proves a triumph as 
the .1960 Spoleto Festival of Two 
Worlds fully justifies its existence (Page 
18). “The Magic Flute” ends Oslo’s 
current opera season and Sydney is 
host to the Boston Symphony playing 
in overcoats for a chilly outdoor con- 
cert (Page 19). Despite hostility shown 
towards the Berlin Hochschule’s mod- 
ern new concert hall, it has become the 
center of the city’s musical life (Page 
19). Gelsenkirchen presents local pre- 
miere of “Wozzeck” (Page 20). 
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AMC Campaign Checks Public Apathy 


The year 1959 was the most success- 
ful in the history of America’s music 
industry. New highs in dollar volume 
$5 °,000,000—and the total number of 
amateur musicians—31,000,000—were 
outgrowths of a trend in music-making 
that has been under way since 1947. 

One of the major reasons for this 
trend—and the record year—is the 
American Music Conference, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the 
idvancement of amateur music. AMC 
was organized in 1947, when America 
was not so musical 

During the immediate post-war years, 
industry members were concerned with 
America’s apparent apathy toward mak- 
ng music. They feared that if left un- 
checked, this apathy could have meant 
the failure of a major recreational 
industry and the decline of one of the 
nation’s most treasured forms of art. 

Establishment of the American Music 
Conference solved many of the music 
industry's major problems. And these 
inswers were achieved through the pur- 
suit of AMC’s prime objectives: 

¢ To make the American public 
more music conscious; to make people 
realize the many benefits of participat- 
ing in musical activities. 

¢ To make parents and educators 
realize the benefits of music-making as 
a form of expression and as a whole- 
some use of leisure time—especially for 
children 

* To develop an active demand for 
music as a basic subject in schools, 
available to all children. 

¢ To stimulate local groups to work 
for increased musical activities. 

In pursuit of these goals, AMC oper- 
ates in two separate but related areas 
public relations and educational con- 
sultation. 

Through its public relations activities, 
AMC utilizes every medium available 

newspapers, national consumer maga- 
zines, radio and television—to reach 
the public with interesting and highly 
motivational material designed to stimu- 
late interest and participation in musi- 
cal activities 

One excellent example of AMC's 
public relations activities can be found 
in the December 1959 issue of Life 
magazine. This special issue, devoted to 
America’s leisure-time activities, con- 
tained 15 AMC-inspired references and 
photographs on music-making in the 
United States. Specific references were 
made to music-making’s role in com- 
munity activities, the increasing popu- 
larity of formal music education, and 
music-making’s acceptance by success- 
ful people in ali walks of life. Similar 
material appeared in other major con- 
sumer magazines 

The nation’s newspapers played a 
prominent part in AMC’s public rela- 
tions activities during 1959. Each of 42 
syndicated articles, covering all aspects 
of amateur music, appeared in an aver- 


age of 250 news- 
papers. In addi- 
tion, special 
articles were pre- 
pared for and 
used by eight 
other major news- 
papers. 

AMC radio 
scripts resulted in 
1,160 separate 
broadcasts by radio stations from 
Alaska to Florida on the benefits of 
making music. Additionally, 530 radio 
stations each month used AMC’s free 
service entitled “Fillers on Music”, a 
special series of 30-second spot 
announcements on music and music- 
making distributed to these regular 
users six times each year. 

In the education field, Marion Eg- 
bert, AMC educational consultant, 
conducted music workshops at 35 
elementary schools, high schools and 
colleges across the nation. This service 
is designed to aid music teachers and 
school administrators in the proper 
organization of music courses and to 
instruct them in the use of teaching 
techniques. 

These efforts are supported by a 
comprehensive literature program that 
resulted during 1959 in the mailing 
of approximately 33,000 pamphlets, 
brochures and reprints of articles on 
music and music-making to interested 
school administrators, parents, libra- 
ries and civic organizations. 

The benefits of the American Music 
Conference program apply to the art 
of listening as well as to the art of 
playing. By stimulating people to pursue 
their own musical activities, according 
to AMC, the general public’s interest in 
professional music of all kinds in- 
creases. 





William T. 


Sutherland 


WILLIAM T. SUTHERLAND 
President, AMC 


50 YEARS AGO 


Mary Garden is back from Europe and 
the most interesting and intimate question 
in connection with her arrival is—‘“Is she 
married?” Arriving on the same day from 
Europe is Gustav Mahler, who has come 
to conduct 65 concerts with the New York 
Philharmonic. 








Felix Weingartner has returned to head 
the Vienna State Opera until a successor 
for Gustav Mahler can be found. Richard 
Strauss has asked Mme. Charles Cahier to 
create the role of the page in his new 
opera, “Der Rosenkavalier”, should he 
decide to mount it at the Vienna Opera. 


It is now definitely announced that Wil- 
helm Backhaus will make his first tour of 
this country next season. The young pian- 
ist has steadily advanced to the front rank 
of concert artists during the few years he 
has been before the public. 


| Just beginning your 
adult training in music? 


What is the best course 
to follow? 


What academic subjects 
should accompany your 
music major? 


Should everyone seek 
a professional career? 


What are your employ- 
ment prospects ? 


What does the future 
hold for you in music? 


These and other vital ques- 
tions for the student entering 
the school, studio or univer- 
sity for the first time this 
autumn will be answered 
by a leading musie educator 
and administrator in the 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE of 
MUSICAL AMERICA 


Additional copies of MUSICAL 
AMERICA may be purchased at 
the BOSTON MUSIC CO., 116 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





v x ji? “oS 
Henry Hadley, director of the Seattle 
Symphony, and Max Donner, concert- 
master, are pictured scanning the top- 
most heights of a Seattle photographer's 
gallery 
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NATIONAL 
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Cincinnati 





40th Zoo Opera Season 
Benefits from New Look 


During its 40th season of grand opera, 
the Cincinnati Summer Opera Company 
will have presented 19 performances of 
nine operas in this city’s Zoological Gar- 
dens, where the bark of seals often punc 
tuates the soprano’s death scene and the 
roar of lions often lends a touch of real 
ism to “O patria mia”. 

The nine works on the 1960 schedule 
were the Verdi “Macbeth”, “Madama 
Butterfiy”, “fa Sonnambula”, “Carmen” 
“la Traviata”, “Aida”, “La Boheme,” 
“Peter Grimes”, and “Salome”. All were 
presented twice, except “La Traviata” 
which was given three times 

[he company’s policy of refurbishing 
the old tried-and-true operas and extend- 
ing the repertoire has paid off in stunning 
productions. New to local summer audi 
ences this year were “Macbeth”, “La 
Sonnambula” and “Peter Grimes”, all of 
which benefited handsomely by the imag- 
inative stage designs of Wolfgang Roth 
ind the artistic direction of Dino Yanno- 
poulos, now in their second year of giving 
1 “new look” to opera in this stronghold 
of conservatism 

Mary Curtis-Verna, soprano, and Frank 
Guarrera, baritone, opened the season 
June 23 in “Macbeth”, conducted by 
Fausto Cleva. “La Sonnambula” followed, 
with two interesting “firsts” in leading 


roles 


Roberta Peters sang her first Amina, 
and Ugo Benelli, 24-year-old Italian tenor 
of great promise, sang his first Elvino. In 
contrast to the stark, monolithic sets of 
Macbeth”, the Swiss village square of 
Sonnambula” was gay and fussy. The 
chorus, directed by Hubert Kockxritz of 
Cincinnati, added vitality and movement 
to all the operas, as did the expert chor- 
eography of Nelle Fisher, of New York. 

Although Gloria Lane’s Carmen has 
received » great deal of international 
notice, it was Mary Costa’s Violetta in “La 
Traviata” which took the city by storm. 
Miss Costa’s vocal flexibility and accu- 
racy, and her undeniable gifts as an act- 
ress made the three performances of this 
Verdi favorite something special. Barry 
Morell, greatly improved in his stage 
ippearance, was Alfredo. Clifford Har- 
vuot, Cincinnati bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was the elder Ger- 

ont 

At this writing, “La Bohéme”, “Peter 

rimes”, and “Salome” remain to be per- 

med. The standard of performance of 
season so far makes their artistic suc- 
ilmost a certainty, with Laurel Hur- 
ind Barry Morell in “La Bohéme”; 
rd Cassilly and Ilona Kombrink in 
Grimes”, and Phyllis Curtin and 

n Kelley in “Salome.” 

Fausto Cleva, the conducting 
have been shared by Ignace Stras- 
Franz Waxman, Sam Krachmalnick, 

rlo Moresco Eleanor Bell 


A 1960 





Grauman- Marks 


A scene from Act I of “La Traviata” at the Cincinnati Summer Opera with Barry 
Morell, center, and Mary Costa, right, in leading roles 


Boston 


Giannini Opera, Ballet 
Highlights of Festival 


Most of Boston’s recent music has con- 
sisted of the special events of the 1960 
Arts Festival—apart from the Boston Pops 
concert. The latter series, conducted most- 
ly by Arthur Fiedler, ended at Symphony 
Hall on July 2. The last seven concerts 
were played by the regular orchestra of 
Boston Symphony men, newly returned 
from the Far Eastern tour. 

High point of the Arts Festival music 
was the first local performance, June 16, 
of Vittorio Giannini’s opera, “The Taming 
of the Shrew”. This was a success in every 
way, with an audience estimated at 9,000 
giving it roaring applause 

Though derivative in idiom—you can 
cite the origin of certain passages in the 
music of Wagner, Debussy, Ravel, Verdi 
and Prokofieff —this is an enormously 
clever work. Giannini has written genuine 
opera, music that can be sung with power 
and lush effect, music that goes to the 
heart with charm and passion and unfail- 
ingly sensuous quality. 

Julius Rudel, who conducted, formed 
his company of vocal elements from the 
New York City Opera and that of Chau- 
tauqua, where he also produced the work 
Walter Cassel and his wife, Gail Manners, 
as Petruchio and Katharina, were superb 
in singing and acting; the Bianca of 
Dolores Mari and the Lucentio of Robert 
Williams were equally good; and much 
credit was won by Robert Patterson as 
Vincentio, Herbert Beattie as Baptista, and 
Paul Ukena, whose Tranio was a model 
of fine vocalism, vigorous acting and clear 
enunciation of words. The staging of John 
Howell, within a unit set varied by changes 
of decor and portals, lacked nothing of 
modern stagecraft. 

There had been another ovation for the 
Lexington Choral Society, which, under 
the expert direction of Allen C. Lannom, 
had performed Orff’s “Carmina Burana” 
and the “Dona Nobis Pacem” of Vaughan 
Williams on June 6. The excellent Chorus 
Pro Musica, conducted by Alfred Nash 
Patterson, and a brass ensemble directed 
by John Corley, shared the program for 


the Arts Festival final event, June 19 
Music is only one aspect of ballet, but 
in the case of the Arts Festival's ballet eve- 
ning by Andre Eglevsky’s company, it was 
of major importance. This was due both 
to the caliber of the orchestra, and to the 
conducting talent of Hugo Fiorato, an 
expert in his line. The evening contained 
one new item by John Taras, given a first 
performance anywhere. Set to the effer- 
vescent music of Rossini in the suite tran- 
scribed by Benjamin Britten, “Soiree 
Musicale”, as it is titled, is a bracing, tart 
and slyly humorous ballet, with one se- 
quence where the two principal ballerinas 
indulge deliberately in awkward slips of 
the feet. “Soiree Musicale” will not greatly 
increase the repute of Mr. Taras, but it 
will provide amusement.—Cyrus Durgin 


Chicago 
Ravinia’s 25th Year 


Pierre Monteux, who has become the 
hardy perennial of the Ravinia Park sum- 
mer concerts, again returned on June 28 
to open the seaso the 25th—with some 
excellent performances, notably of 
Strauss’s “Don Juan” and Beethoven's 
“Fidelio” Overture. Claudio Arrau ap- 
peared as soloist in both Brahms piano 
concertos. His playing seemed rather limp, 
although much virtuosity was in evidence. 

The weather, unfortunately played havoc 
with most of the first week’s concerts, and 
on Saturday evening Risé Stevens and 
Arthur Fiedler were constrained to give an 
extra “program”, after the listed one had 
concluded, to soothe an audience marooned 
by one of the heaviest downpours in recent 
years. 

The old Ravinia Theatre was opened 
with a new name—the Murray Theatre— 
and a promising program: the Schubert 
Octet and Walton’s delightful “Facade” 
in its original setting, with the narration 
done by Vera Zorina. Walter Hendl con- 
ducted members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, but neither performance achieved 
much beyond competence. 

The following week, the orchestra and 
Mr. Hendl tackled some difficult and un- 
familiar music with surprising success. 
Most amazing was the performance on 
July 9 of Mahler’s Second Symphony, the 





“Resurrection”, which had only one com- 
plete rehearsal and’ was played remark- 
ably well. Mr. Hendl’s conducting was 
always clear, generally sensitive to Mah- 
ler’s intentions, and sometimes quite mov- 
ing, especially in the second and third 
movements. 


The Chicago Symphony~ Chorus, pre- 
pared by Margaret Hillis, assisted nobly, 
with excellent diction and generally clean 
singing. The soloists, Patricia Berlin, con- 
tralto, and Stefania Woytowicz, Polish 
soprano making her American debut, 
achieved only sporadic success. Earlier in 
the evening, however, Miss Woytowicz 
gave an eloquent, knowing account of 
Benjamin Britten's beautiful “Les Illumina- 
tions”, with a well-tailored accompaniment 
expertly conducted by Mr. Hendl. 

Ihe other high point of the week in- 
volved Byron Janis,, who gave an exciting 
and imaginative performance of Rachman- 
imoft's Second Piano Concerto 

[he 1960 Grant Park season, launched 
on June 22, had a promising first week, 
with an above-average orchestra, interest- 
ing programs, some good soloists, and 
noble assistance from the weather. The 
first two concerts featured Leon Fleisher, 
who gave thoughtful, if occasionally er- 
ratic, performances of the Beethoven 
First Piano Concerto, the Rachmaninoff 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, and 
the Schumann Concerto. The slow move- 
ment of the Schumann was especially not- 
able for its delicacy of phrasing and 
nuance and its musical flow. Joseph Rosen 
stock conducted able accompaniments, and 
led the orchestra in good performances of 
Bartok’s Dance Suite and a suite from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Tsar Saltan”. Tchai 
kovsky'’s “Pathétique” Symphony was less 
successful, sounding anemic and underre 
hearsed 


Ihe two weekend concerts were given 
over to Verdi's great “Requiem”, with 
Mary Curtis-Verna, Carol Smith, John 
Alexander and Norman Treigle as soloists, 
and the Apollo Musical Club Chorus, all 
under Mr. Rosenstock’s direction. While it 
was a worthy effort that contained many 
fine moments, the performance could. not 
be called an unqualified success. Mr 
Rosenstock conducted with authority and 
brought forth some inspired results, and 
Carol Smith's mezzo was glorious in its 
full, rich sound and thoroughly musical 
control. Some good words also must’ be 
put forth for Mr. Alexander, whose voice 
is a fine instrument, offering great potential 
for the future. The chorus: was top-heavy 
with sopranos and sang in Midwestern 
Latin 

Mr. Rosenstock remained on the podium 
for the second week, which brought 
Vronsky and Babin, renowned two-piano 
teams, to the lakefront concerts for the 
first time. They presented an assortment 
of works in their two appearances, in- 
cluding Mozart's Concerto in E flat (K 
365), Arthur Benjamin’s “North American 
Square Dances", Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s “Scottish Ballad”, and Mr. Babin’'s 
own Concerto No. 2. While all this music 
is effectively written for the combination 
of two pianos, only the Mozart is of 
musical significance. It was given an ex- 
quisite performance, _ beautifully | inte- 
grated and shaded with great musical 
sensitivity 

The orchestra gave only fair perform- 
ances of Beethoven's Eighth, Mendelssohn's 
‘Scotch” and Schubert's “Unfinished” 
Symphony, but gave a remarkably fine 
acgount of Kodaly’s lovely, virtuosic 
“Peacock Variations” 

Highlight of the third week, both in 


10 


excitement and’ genefal interest, was the 
presentation of the finalists for the 
Michaels Memorial Award. .The three 
pianists, Marilyn Neeley ‘of: Glendale, 
Calif., Armenta Adams of New York City, 
and Richard Syracuse, also of New York, 
each demonstrated considerable ability and 
talent. The winner, Miss Neeley, revealed 
remarkable technical facility and musical 
grasp in the first movement of the Tchai- 
kovsky First Concerto. The orchestra was 
conducied in fairly capable fashion by 
Hermann Herz, director of the Duluth 
Symphony. 

n “Evening of Opera”, conducted by 
Martin Rich with baritone Robert Merrill 
as soloist, offered an interesting program, 
generally well performed by all concerned. 

—Joseph Kreines 


Philadelphia 


Dell’s Two Sensations 


Two young strangers scored  sensa- 
tional successes during the first half of 
Robin Hood Dell's 3lst season. Zubin 
Mehta, Indian conductor, and Malcolm 
Frager, pianist, both won instant recog- 
nition from their audiences and were de- 
scribed in superlatives by the critics, and, 





Jules Schick 


Fredric R. Mann, right, president of 
Robin Hood Dell, accepts a plaque hon- 
oring the Dell from Herman D. Kenin, 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians, on July 7. With them is 
Roberta Peters, the evening’s soloist 


one might add, by members of the Dell 
orchestra, which is, of course, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra except for a few miss- 
ing players. 

Mr. Mehta, a 24-year-old Bombay- 
born, Vienna-trained Parsi Indian incited 
Max de Schauensee, of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, to say of his future~“the ‘sky 
might be the limit”. This ‘was after the 
youthful and unheralded conductor had 
directed a program composed . of the 
Overture to Verdi's “La Forza Del Des- 
tino”, the Brahms First Symphony, and 
the Beethoven Third Piano Concerto, for 
which the veteran Rudolf Firkusny was 
soloist. 

“His control of the orchestra was most 
impressive”, said Mr. de Schauensee. “His 
awareness of nuance and dynamics in an 
over-all musical design showed him as a 
musician of already strong convictions. 
His music lives and has direction’ and 
purpose.” 

Mr. Frager won similar accolades after 
he performed the Prokofieff Second Piano 
Concerto, with Josef Krips on the podium. 

After noting that the 25-year-old native 


of St. Louis “provided sensational fare”, 
Mr. de Schauensee said he had provided 
by far the most exciting and revelatory 
experience of the Dell season to that date. 

“He plays with great poise and amazing 
relaxation”, observed the critic, “and his 
tone carried beautifully at every volume 
level. Technically, he is quite astound- 
ing.” 

The season opened on June 20 before 
what -was to prove the largest crowd of 
the first 11 concerts. The presence of Jan 
Peerce contributed to the immense throng. 
The tenor could lay just claim to being 
the most popular artist in Dell history, 
for this was his 18th appearance there. 

Mr. Peerce, Laurel Hurley, also a 
valued member of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Wilfred Pelletier, the conduc- 
tor, provided an evening which featured 
operatic music. Mr. Pelletier and both 
singers were in the kind of high spirits 
that made for a notable concert. 

The second concert introduced the or- 
chestra’s able concertmaster, Anshel 
Brusilow, as a conductor. The violinist 
showed style, precision and a fine sense 
of phrasing in conducting a program of 
staple works. The soloist for this pro- 
gram was Hyman Bress, young South 
African violinist, who played the Max 
Bruch concerto with lovely tone and 
stylistic awareness. 

Mr. Firkusny displayed his solid tech- 
nique and exquisite style, while Eugene 
List was another pianist to win praise. The 
latter performed in an all-Gershwin pro- 
gram conducted by Arthur Fiedler. Mr. 
Fiedler also conducted a_ performance 
featuring the artistry of the veteran piano 
team of Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 

Michael Rabin, with Josef Krips con- 
ducting, displayed his dazzling violin tech- 
nique on another night. 

Roberta Peters, although not in her best 
voice, thrilled a crowd of some 25,000 the 
night the season reached the half-way 
mark. Alfredo Antonini was the conductor 
and offered an unhackneyed program 
which showed him to excellent advantage. 

An experimenta! Fourth of July pro- 
gram was unsuccessful from the stand- 
point of attendance. The United States 
Women’s Air Force Band provided the 
entertainment. Except for last year’s visit 
by the Cleveland Orchestra before the 
Philadelphia Orchestra got back from 
Russia, this was the first time a visiting 
musical ensemble was presented at the 
Dell. Eugene B. Moore 


New York 


Krips Series Outstanding 

The June 25 program at Lewisohn 
Stadium was devoted to the annual Vien- 
nese Night. Franz Allers conducted and 
the soloists were Eva Likova and Kurt 
Baum. Mr. Allers has'a wonderful way 
with such lighthearted music and it is a 
shame that he was often hampered by 
the excessive liberties taken by his singers. 
Mr. Allers played the first New York 
performance of the Schubert-von Einem 
“Kuppelwieser” Waltz. The melody was 
played by Schubert at the wedding of. his 
close friend Leopold Kuppelwieser but 
never notated. The Kuppelwieser’s kept 
the ‘melody alive in their family and it 
was’finally notated by Richard Strauss and 
later orchestrated by Gottfried von Einem. 
The story, however, has more charm than 
the little waltz. 

The June 27 concert was a tribute to 
American winners of international music 
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competitions. The soloists were Sara 
Baum, soprano and winner of the 1959 
Geneva Competition; Malcolm  Frager, 
pianist and winner of the 1959 Leventritt 
Competition and the 1960 Queen Elisa- 
beth of Belgium Competition; and Stuart 
Canin, violinist and winner of the 1959 
Paganini Competition. 

At intermission, Mayor Robert Wagner 
awarded medals from the City of New 
York to these three as well as to Ivan 
Davis, pianist and winner of the 1960 
Franz Liszt Competition, and Jaime La- 
redo, violinist and winner of the 1959 
Queen Elisabeth of Belgium Competition. 
lhe Mayor also presented the 1960 Music 
Award from the City of New York to Mrs 
Charles (Minnie) Guggenheimer. 

Miss Baum’s voice was a gratifying dis 
covery in the “Salce, salce” and “Ave 
Maria” from Verdi's “Otello”. She is 
already mature in her use of it, as well as 
in her diction and her musical awareness. 
There is a highly individual quality about 
her singing which made her performance 
very rewarding 

Mr. Frager was heard in the Prokofieff 
Second Piano Concerto. He brings to this 
work an immense amount of vitality and 
strength though the total effect is some- 
times too aloof. Mr. Canin has quite an 
impressive facility on his instrument and 
he made the most of the violinistic bag 
of tricks. He mooned a little too much 
over lyrical passages, and his first-move- 
ment cadenza was much too long. 


Newell Jenkins was the able conductor 
of the evening. The orchestra was heard 
in the Schubert Eighth Symphony and the 
Polka and Fugue from “Schwanda”. 

Ihe June 29 concert at the Stadium was 
a dismal event. Afternoon rains frightened 
all but 2,500 people from coming, and the 
concert was permeated by blasts from a 
fireworks display on the Hudson River. 
The program of Mozart and Dvorak was 
conducted by Alexander Smallens, with 
Harold Cone, pianist, and Michael Rosen- 
ker, violinist, as soloists. It should have 
been obvious to anyone that the Stadium 
is not the place to play Mozart, but the 
E flat major Symphony and the B flat 
Piano Concerto, K. 595, were pro- 
grammed. Both were given colorless, un 
imaginative performances which several 
times threatened to collapse. 

Dvorak’s “Carnaval” Overture and the 
4 minor Violin Concerto, though far less 
transparent music, fared no better. The 
intonation of the orchestra and Mr. Rosen- 
ker was as poor as was their ensemble 


Josef Krips was again in charze of this 
year’s annual Beethoven Festival on July 
5-7. This fine musician would be remark- 
able if only for his understanding of 
Beethoven’s music. Where Mr. Krips be- 
comes doubly remarkable is in his power 
to conquer the Stadium hazards and pro- 
vide a distinguished evening of music 
During his three-day series he was a firm 
and resolute conductor, always command- 
ing, never coaxing the orchestra. The re- 
sults in the Second, Third, Fifth, Eighth 
and Ninth Symphonies and the “Leonore” 
Overture No. 3 were miraculous, consid- 
ering the disadvantages under which he 
was working 

Mr. Krips was not fortunate in his solo- 
ists for the Festival. Mischa Elman, heard 
in the Violin Concerto, was often a per- 
uasive and eloquent soloist, but age has 
robbed him of much of his agility so that 
he performance was uneven in tempo 

David Bar-Illan was heard in the Fifth 

no Concerto and gave a detached and 

n erratic account of the piece. He 
med nervous and was plagued by sev- 
memory slips. 


A. cust, 1960 
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Rehearsing for their performance of 
“Il Trovatore” at New York’s Lewisohn 
Stadium are, left to right, Thomas 
Scherman, the conductor: Eleanor 
Steber, the Leonora; and Kurt Baum, 
the Manrico 


The four singers for the Ninth Sym- 
phony, Theresa Greene-Coleman, Nell 
Rankin, Rudolf Petrak, and Norman Far- 
row, seemed intimidated by the size of 
the Stadium and greatly oversang their 
parts, but Margaret Hillis’ American Con- 
cert Choir was excellent and well-attuned 
to Mr. Krips’s baton. 

The all Brahms program of July 12 
brought as soloist Rudolf Firkusny playing 
the First Piano Concerto. Thomas Scher 
man conducted. Mr. Firkusny’s conception 
of the work was a reflective and poetic 
one, with a minimum of heroics. The 
second movement, especially, was relaxed 
and unconstrained as it must be for this 
tranquil section. It was to Mr. Firkusny’s 
credit that he did not attempt to overplay 
in an effort to fill the Stadium. His execu 
tion of the trills in the first movement was 
not always effective, but. all in all, his 
playing was the one gratifying thing in an 
otherwise poor concert. The orchestra 
sounded ragged and unconcerned through 
out the evening. Mr. Scherman opened 
with Virgil Thomson's orchestration of 
four chorale preludes, and followed them 
with the Second Serenada, which was to 
tally out of place with its intimate instru 
mental dimensions 

On July 13, an all-French program was 
presented under Thomas Scherman with 
Nathan Stutch, cellist, as soloist. The pro- 
gram offered Berlioz’s Overture to “Bea- 
trice and Benedict”, Bizet’s Symphony No 
1, Delibes’s Ballet Suite from “La Source”, 
and the Lalo Cello Concerto. 

John Ardoin 


On July 15, Eleanor Steber sang her 
first Leonora in “Il Trovatore”, at the 
Stadium, in a concert postponed from the 
night before. The evening was cool, and 
the power of Verdi's opera with an all- 
Metropolitan cast drew a large audience. 

It comes as no surprise that Leonora’s 
music lies within Miss Steber’s range. The 
first-act cavatina, “Tacea la notte placida”, 
is an exacting test of the singer's ability. 
Although Miss Steber did not meet all the 
notes squarely, the attacks were secure 
and the quality of her singing had its 
accustomed purity. 

Nell Rankin looked bewitching as the 
sorceress Azucena, and her narrative 
“Condotta ell’ era in ceppi” was delivered 
in dark-hued, menacing tones. Perhaps 


the most consistently beautifully singing 
of the evening was contributed by Robert 
Merrill. Does anyone now sing “Il balen” 
more affectingly? 

Kurt Baum was also in good voice 
Since he is often ineffective as an actor, 
Mr. Baum is more pleasant to hear when 
he has nothing more dramatic to do than 
stand relatively still. Lawrence Davidson, 
in his Stadium debut, gave a good account 
of the role of Ferrando. 

The performance was conducted by 
Thomas Scherman, who, considering the 
rehearsal time, the acoustical problems of 
working with a large chorus (the Choral 
Art Society) far to one side, and having 
the soloists at his back, did quite well. 

When Mr. Scherman came out on stage, 
he announced that the performance would 
be dedicated to the memory of Lawrence 
Tibbett, who died during the afternoon 
in New York’s Roosevelt Hospital. “Il 
lrovatore” was one of his favorite operas, 
Mr. Scherman stated.—Wriston Locklair 


Katonah, N.Y. 





British Music at Caramoor 


The third concert in Caramoor’s 15th 
Annual June Festival, which this year is 
devoted to “British Music”, took place in 
the ideal outdoor setting of the Spanish 
Courtyard, on June 26. In the clear, 
bright, sunny atmosphere, free of breezes 
and humidity, the acoustics proved to be 
excellent, especially for the strings and 
the voice. If the music chosen did not 
always come up to the setting in which 
it was performed, it at least had the ad- 
vantage of being unhackneyed. 

Ihe performers—the Phoenix Quartet 
(David Sackson and Fred Manzella, vio- 
lins; Harold Coletta, viola; and Ray 
Schweitzer, cello); Jim Hawthorne, tenor; 
and Joseph Wolman, pianist—threw them- 
selves wholeheartedly into the task of pre- 
senting the music in the best possible light 

Purcell’s Chacony, played with moving 
intensity by the Phoenix Quartet, Is a 
masterpiece of its kind, and all the things 
that followed could not erase its haunting 
quality from the mind. Curiously, too, 
this was the one work in which the robins 
and thrushes in the neighboring trees 
joined in with their chirpings to form a 
memorable background entirely in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the music and its 
setting 

Next to “Greensleeves” probably no 
more beautiful folk song has ever existed 
than the Welsh song “The Ash Grove”. 
Mr. Hawthorne sang it, too, with touching 
simplicity. Possessing a pleasing if some- 
what bland tenor voice, Mr. Hawthorne 
seemed more at home in his second group 
of songs than he did in the Vaughan 
Williams cycle “On Wenlock Edge”. The 
tremolo that marred’a good deal of his 
singing in the latter was.absent in the 
former. The tenor’s impeccable diction, 
however, was a joy throughout. 

Joseph Wolman, besides providing 
sympathetic accompaniments for Mr. 
Hawthorne, also gave a good account of 
himself in the closing Elgar Piano Quin- 
tet. Unfortunately, the out-of-doors did 
nothing to enhance the piano’s tubby tone. 
Elgar’s seldom heard opus, while it con- 
tains some pleasant tunes and sprightly 
rhythms, smacks more of midnight oil 
and Brahms than inspiration. 

The festival opened in the Venetian 
Outdoor Theatre on June 18 with a pro- 
gram of British music performed by the 
Caramoor Festival Orchestra under Alfred 
Wallenstein.” It waS made up of Jeremiah 
Clarke’s Trumpet Voluntary; Delius’s 





“Seadrift”, with John Reardon as baritone 
soloist; Elgar's “Enigma” Variations; and 


Vaughan Williams’ “Serenade to Music”. 

At the concert on June 25 in the Vene 
tian Outdoor Theatre, Mr. Wallenstein 
conducted the first American performance 
of Daniel Jones's Symphony No. 4 (in 
memory of Dylan Thomas). Elinor Ross, 
soprano, sang four arias of Cressida from 
William Walton's opera “Troilus and Cres- 
sida”, and the rest of the program con- 
sisted of Handel’s Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, 
No. 4; Vaughan Williams’ Greensleeves”: 
and Delius’ “Walk to the Paradise Gar- 
dens” from his opera “A Village Romeo 
and Juliet” 

On July Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” 
was performed in the Venetian Outdoor 
Theatre, preceded by Holst’s “St. Paul’s 
Suite” for Strings. And on July 3 the 
festival ended with a program given by 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, tenor and guitarist, 
and the New York Brass Quintet It 
offered Purcell Trumpet Tune, Ayre, 
Music for Queen Mary; John Adson’s 
Ayre for Cornets and Sagbuts:; Matthew 
Locke’s Music for Charles II; songs by 
John Dowland; folk songs; and John 
Gardner's Theme and Variations 

Rafael Kammerer 


Varlboro, Vt. 


Visit from Casals 


The tenth anniversary season in Marl 
boro brought the long-awaited visit of 
Pablo Casals. The cellist is not perform 
ing publicly, but his coaching of master 
classes attracts not only students and pro- 
fessionals in residence at the school, but 
every patron and subscriber who can, on 
one pretext or another, gain listening 
room ; 

Several times Mr. Casals has conducted, 
in rehearsal, the full strength of the stu- 
dent Festival Orchestra, and recently he 
made his first public appearance in that 
capacity, at a concert on July 10, before 


an audience which filled the concert hall 
and overflowed into a makeshift arena on 
the lawn outside. Mr. Casals chose the 


Mozart Symphony in A major for this 
occasion, and all players were alert and 
at their best in this moving and unforget 
table performance As a conductor, Mr 
Casals revealed the same mastery of style, 


Rehearsing Schubert’s “Auf dem Strom” 


flexibility, and warmth of feeling always 
so notable in his solo performances, and 
the ovation from the audience at his en- 
trance was spontaneous and seemingly re- 
luctant to end. 

The week-end programs of July 9-10 
were typical in quality and interest of the 
usual festival fare at Marlboro. On Sat- 
urday the program opened with the Bee- 
thoven Sextet in B flat, followed by Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in D major, Op. 12, No. 
1, in which Rudolf Serkin played with the 
brilliant young violinist Michael Tree. The 
list of works that day also contained the 
more modern and unique “Three Madri- 
gals” by Martinu, played again by Mr. 
Iree with the talented violist Karen Tuttle. 
The evening concluded with the Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 5, with Mr. Serkin 
again at the piano, playing with poetic 
feeling and his familiar mastery. 

Features of Sunday's concert, other than 
the major event with Casals, included the 
Brahms Piano Quintet in F minor, with 
John Browning, and as a concluding num- 
ber, the touching Schubert song, “Auf 
dem Strom”, sung by Benita Valente, a 
gifted young soprano. Miss Valente’s voice 
is of great natural warmth and purity of 
tone, and her performance was beautifully 
projected. Her accompanist was Mr. Ser- 
kin, and horn obbligatos were skillfully 
played by Myron Bloom. 

Week-end concerts will continue 
through Aug Programs are rarely an- 
nounced in advance, for Mr. Serkin in- 
sists upon informality, and the numbers 
presented are usually the fruits of the pre- 
vious week's work, the result of which is 
seldom decided until the last minute. How- 
ever, with the examples quoted above as 
typical, Mariboro remains unique in its 
chamber-music offerings and every public 
event is of the highest excellence. 

Mary Watkins Cushing 


Tanglewood 


Traditional Opening 


Traditionally, the 23rd Berkshire Festi- 
val opened with the Bach and Mozart 
week ends. Charles Munch and the cham- 
ber complement of the Boston Symphony 
began with Bach on July 8. Untradition- 
ally, however, they played in the Music 
Shed, where all concerts will be held this 





Frank Salomon 


at this summer’s Marlboro Festival are, 


left to right, Myron Bloom, Rudolf Serkin, and Benita Valente 
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year. The loss of intimacy in atmosphere 
made possible a gain in audience comfort, 
though some people still preferred to listen 
from the lawn. 

The shift to the shed for these early 
concerts became inevitable. For several 
years almost three times as many people 
as the 1,200 that the theatre-concert hall 
HY hold had turned up. The fact that the 

3,000 reserved seats in the shed sold out 
during the Mozart week end indicated 
how necessary the change was. Attendance 
figures for the two week ends showed an 
increase of almost 5,000 this year for a 
total of 36,323. 

To compensate for the spaciousness of 
the larger auditorium, Mr. Munch had 
the Music Shed stage foreshortened by a 
maroon shell placed within the Talbot 
Memorial Canopy. Acoustically, this addi- 
tion enhanced the sound noticeably in 
making audible the harpsichord at a sur- 
prising distance. 

The programs of the Bach week end 
included three of the four orchestral suites, 
two of the six Brandenburg Concertos, 
four solo concertos, excerpts from “The 
Musical Offering” and the “Art of Fugue” 
and Cantata No. 4. The soloists included 
William Kroll, violin; Seymour Lipkin, 
piano; and James Pappoutsakis, flute. 


Of the three concerts, the Sunday after- 
noon matinee fared best, with Suite No. 
3, Brandenburg No. 6 and No. 2, and the 
cantata. The Festival Chorus in its first 
appearance showed unusual ability and 
sounded better than usual. Generally 
speaking, Mr. Munch and the players 
served Bach only adequately for them 

The Mozart week end was another 
story. The Serenade No. 6, K.239; Sin- 
fonia Concertante K.297b; Divertimento, 
K.136; and the “Jupiter” Symphony 
opened the series. “Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik”; the Piano Concerto, K.491, with 
Claude Frank as soloist; and the “Litaniae 
de Venerabili Altaris Sacramento”, K.243, 
with the Festival Chorus under Hugh 
Ross’s direction made up the second pro- 
gram. The Violin Concerto, K.218, with 
Joseph Silverstein, the “Prague” and the 
E flat major (No. 39) symphonies made 
up the third program. The performance 
of the “Litany” marked a first time in the 
80-year history of the Boston Symphony. 

Mr. Frank gave an articulate but not 
wholly communicative performance of the 
concerto. Mr. Silverstein quite justified his 
third-prize award in the Queen Elisabeth 
of Belgium International Music Competi- 
tion of 1959. His tone won special ad- 
miration. The soloists in the “Litany” in- 
cluded Margaret Kalil, Louise Parker, 
John McCollum and Peter Sliker. 


Of unique character was the first 
Fromm Music Foundation Concert, in 
honor of Aaron Copland in the year of 
his 60th birthday. William Masselos played 
the Piano Variations (1930), the Piano 
Sonata (1939-41), and the Piano Fantasy 
(1955-57). The chronological exposition 
revealed a remarkable consistency of style, 
of musical invention, and of chordal 
urgency. Though the Fantasy sustains in- 
terest in a half-hour performance, it never 
outclasses the Variations of a quarter- 
century earlier. In this company the 
Sonata emerges less important, even repe- 
titive. 

This is music for the contemporary 
piano as well as for the contemporary 
pianist, and possibly for the contempor- 
ary audience. It reveals clearly the pre- 
eminence of Copland as a contemporary 
American composer and Mr. Masselos as 
his interpreter. —Miles Kastendieck 
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San Francisco 





New Opera Company 


Operatic rivalry in San Francisco has 
been squashed and an exciting chapter in 
local music history begun with the forma- 
tion of a new organization, Spring Opera 
of San Francisco, which will present 
popular-priced spring opera in the Opera 
House in association with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera. This established organization 
has agreed to produce a six-performance 
spring season in 1961 if the new group 
raises sufficient funds. A drive for approxi- 
mately $40,000 has been launched, and 
contributions may be sent to ~~ 
Opera, War Memorial Opera House, San 
Francisco. 

The purposes of Spring Opera of San 
Francisco are to present opera at a top 
price of about four dollars; to offer a 
repertoire mixing familiar favorites with a 
dash of entertaining operas not heard here 
in a number of years; to give well- 
rehearsed, imaginatively-staged perform- 
ances in which young singers of proven 
ability and experience appear in leading 
roles; and to create an ensemble of sup- 
porting artists from the large body of 
talented West Coast singers. 

Kurt Herbert Adler, general director of 
the San Francisco Opera, will be Spring 
Opera’s impresario, and the established 
year-round production facilities of the 
San Francisco Opera, noted for its elabo- 
rate annual fall season, will be used. Mr. 
Adler will confer with an advisory com- 
mittee on artists and repertoire, which in- 
cludes James Schwabacher, Mrs. Leon 
Cuenin and Arthur Bloomfield. The chair- 
man of the executive committee of Spring 
Opera is William Kent III. 

Although Spring Opera was born out 
of an original movement to find a suc- 
cessor for the defunct Cosmopolitan Opera, 
the projected season will bear little or no 
resemblance in personality of production 
to the presentations of that organization. 
There will be no star, no expensive singers. 
Good young talent, wherever it may be, 
will be sought for leading roles. The hope 
is to make much more use of California 
talent than the Cosmopolitan did, and to 
provide the singers with dynamic musical 
direction. Arthur Bloomfield 


Anchorage 


Alaska Fete Grows 


The 1960 Alaska Festival of Music has 
made impressive strides over its past four 
festivals, in the quality of the perform- 
ances and programs. The 1960 event was 
under the co-direction of Robert Shaw 
and Julius Herford. 

The series of programs opened on July 
19 with a concert by the Augsburg Col- 
lege Band of Minneapolis. Robert Shaw 
conducted orchestral-choral programs of 
works by Bach, Stravinsky, Brahms, and 
Beethoven, climaxing the series with a 
performance of Verdi's “Requiem”. Shaw’s 
oloists were Adele Addison, Florence 
Kooleff, Donald Gramm, and John Mc- 
Collum, who were also heard in recital. 

chamber-music program was given by 

*n Wustman, pianist; Daniel Lewis, 

inist; and Paul Anderson, cellist. 

Through the efforts of various Anchor- 

firms and the Festival Board, five 
ng Alaskans who had never before 
rd live music were guests for the festi- 
[wo sailors and eight airmen from 
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At the 1960 Alaska Festival of Music, 
from far corners of the state. Left to right are Sally John, full-blooded Athabascan 


Indian from Fort Yukon; 


remote Bering Sea and other posts were 
also guests, having won a contest stating 
why they wished to attend the programs. 

Forty residents of Fairbanks chartered 
a plane for the 600-mile round trip for the 
first concert and were so impressed they 
returned for the final event. Equal en- 
thusiasm was shown by Anchorage citizens 
and so popular was the Augsburg Band 
that repeat concerts had to be scheduled. 

The 1961 Festival will be held June 
12-30 and is ambitiously planning a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. 


New York 


Crowned with Success 


On June 30, the efforts of a committee 
of prominent musicians and civic leaders 
to save Carnegie Hall were crowned with 
success when the city of New York took 
title to the building and turned it over for 
rental and administration to the non-profit 
Carnegie Hall Corporation. 

In a public ceremony at City Hall, the 
transfer agreement was signed by Mayor 
Wagner, for the city; Frederick W. Rich- 
mond, chairman of the new corporation; 
and the contralto Marian Anderson, a 
vice-president of the organization. Isaac 
Stern, its president, was out of the country 
on a concert tour. 

Under the terms of an agreement made 
possible by passage of a special bill in the 
New York Legislature last April, the cor- 
poration will amortize the $5,000,000 pur- 
chase price over a period of 30 years, pay- 
ing rentals at a rate diminishing by $6,640 
each year. The initial yearly fee will be 
$366,000, a figure which will finally drop 
to $166,000. The purchase price, expenses 
incurred by the city for maintenance and 


improvement, and the cost of floating a 
special bond issue to pay for the hall's 
acquisition will all be covered by these 


payments, so that in the end the building 
will cost the taxpayers nothing. 

The New York Philharmonic, the Bos- 
ton Symphony and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, which had made arrangements 
to play their 1960-61 concerts at Hunter 
College when it seemed. certain that 
Carnegie Hall would be. razed, have been 
released from their agreements and will 
play in the 57th Street auditorium as in 


Donald Gramm, bass-baritone; 
part-Eskimo youth from Nome; and Florence Kopleff, contralto 





two artists visit with two young music-lovers 


Harry Johnson, Jr., 


the past. (The New York Philharmonic’s 
series planned for the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music and for Newark will be given 
there as announced.) 

When the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts is completed, the Philhar- 
monic will move to its new hall there. 
But in the opinion of Mr. Harold Riegel- 
man, counsel! for the lessees, there is suf- 
ficient available business to keep Carnegie 
Hall solvent for a long time. Plans under 
consideration for diversifying its use, ac- 
cording to the corporation chairman, Fred- 
erick W. Richmond, include concerts for 
school children, the formation of another 
major orchestra in New York, pop con- 
certs, and closed-circuit TV broadcasts to 
public schools. 


Nashville 


Summer Music 


Although there is very little music ac- 
tivity here during the summer months, the 
main attractions being the concerts given 
at Peabody College over a period of nine 
weeks, the Nashville Arts Council ushers 
in the season with a week devoted to the 
several arts. 

The Arts Festival this year drew large 
crowds to Centennial Park, despite some 
unfavorable weather. Music had a place 
on five programs, beginning with a con- 
cert by the Nashville Symphony and end- 
ing with a program of chamber music 
provided by instrumentalists from the or- 
chestra. In between there was a program 
of modern jazz and an organ recital. 

Fisk University staged its 31st Annual 
Festival of Music and Art, which opened 
with a notable evening of violin playing 
by Toshiya Eto. A concert by the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers, directed by Matthew Ken- 
nedy, and a performance of Handel's 
“Israel in Egypt” by the University Choir, 
conducted by Denis Cowan, head of the 
voice department, rounded out four days 
of well-chosen and well-presented music. 

Aldo Parisot fulfilled his promise to re- 
turn for a gratuitous recital after his en- 
forced stay in a local hospital. Shortness 
of time for preparation made it necessary 
to turn the occasion into a broadcast from 
station MSB-TV. The Nashville Symphony 
shared the program —Sidney Dalton 
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INTERNATIONAL 
REPORT 


Vienna 


Hilbert In Comeback 


Ihe annual Vienna Festival Weeks, 
which include music, the theatre and ex- 
hibitions of fine art, again have been in 
full swing. The ten-year-old institution 
was given a somewhat different weight 
this year by the fact that the active and 
enthusiastic Egon Hilbert acted as direc 
tor for the first time. This meant a come- 
back for the former intendant of the state 
theatres, who had been head of the Cul 
tural Institute in Rome for some years 
His energy and understanding succeeded in 
building up a program of special interest 

The first event of these festive weeks 
was the opening. concert conducted by 
Bruno Walter in the. big hall of the 
Musikverein. Mr. Walter has canceled most 
of his engagements during recent years 
and his reappearance in public gained in 
creased importance. That it took place at 
the head of the Vienna Philharmonic and 
was the only concert conducted by him in 
Europe was a manifestation of his venera 
tion of Gustav Mahler, whose unsurpassed 
and authentic interpreter he is 

As this year witnessed the 100th an 
niversary of Mahler’s birth, the Festival 
program included nearly all his works 
Mr. Walter conducted the Fourth Sym 
phony, which was preceded by Schubert's 
Unfinished”. Before the beginning of the 
concert Mr. Walter was presented medals 
of the province of Upper Austria and 
of the City of Vienna as well as a diploma 
of the City of Munich, whose mayor out- 
lined Walter's personality in an address 
Ihe great conductor proved to be at the 
top of his incomparable art. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf's interpretation of the so 
prano part in Mahler's symphony contribu 
ted to the perfection of the performance 


Otto Klemperer, another member of a 
generation of great conductors, conducted 
1 series of Beethoven concerts played bv 
the London Philharmonia. They gave all 
of Beethoven's symphonies most impressive 
performances. Beethoven's Violin Concerto 
was played by Henryk Szeryng, a musician 
very well versed in his art, which, how- 
ever, might possibly have found fuller 
display in another piece of .music. The 
precise playing of the London orchestra 
won general admiration 

The visitors’ list also included the War 
saw Philharmonic with its conductor, 
Witold Rowicke. Wanda Wilkomirska 
played Szymanowski’s Violin Concerto, 
which had not been heard in Vienna for 
some years 

The Prague Philharmonic played 
Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony and Proko- 
fieff's Suite from “Romeo and Juliet” under 
its conductor, Karel Ancerl. Undoubtedly 
this orchestra has made great progress 
since its last visit to Vienna. The soloist 
of the evening was Enrico Mainardi, but 
even his spiritualized playing could not 
give effective value to Schumann’s some- 
what faded Cello Concerto 

Wolfgang Sawallisch headed the Vienna 
Symphonic Orchestra and conducted 
Verdi's “Pezzi Sacri” and Handel's “Gdt- 
tingen Te Deum” with great élan, but with 
slightly too much wallowing in fortissimo 
sounds. Carlo Maria Giulini was another 
spirited conductor. In his performance of 
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Photo Pool “Presse-Haus"—H. B. Pflaum-Gebhardt 


“Goetterdaemmerung” as given in Vienna during the Festival Weeks, with Birgit 
Nilsson as Bruennhilde and Wolfgang Windgassen as Siegfried 





Kristian Bissuti 


Bruno Walter, left, is welcomed in 
Vienna by Egon Hilbert, who was in 
charge of the Festival Weeks 


Verdi's “Requiem”, played by the London 
Philharmonic, the dramatic forces gained 
prevalence over the lyrical ones. Leon- 
tvne Price was a brilliant interpreter of 
the soprano part 

The two evenings of the Gewandha 
Orchestra from Leipzig were somewhat 
disappointing. This orchestra, which is 
rich in tradition, is technically undoubted! 
on a high level, but as a musical body it 
lacks the fullness and the subtle balance of 
sound of other first-rate orchestras. Franz 
Konwitschny, the conductor, did not seem 
at his best, so that Brahms’s First Sym 
phony and Bruckner’s Fifth were given in 
a rather conventional manner. The climax 
of these two evenings was Wilhelm Back- 
haus’ interpretation of Beethoven’s “Em- 
reror’ Concerto and of Brahms’s. Concerto 
in B flat major. 

A concert performance of Richard 
Wagner's “Rienzi” was an interesting ex- 
periment. It was, so to say, a test of its 
vitality. It is only in looking back that we 
realize how much of Wagner’s treatment 
of the melodic line in this score comes to 
full display in “Tannhauser” and “Loh- 
engrin”. The score had undergone large 
cuts. It is hard to say whether a stage per- 
formance would be of more than historical 
value. This combination of revolutionary 
scenes, ringing bells and popular risings 
could achieve only a limited effect in the 
concert hall. An elite cast of singers, 
among whom Anne Lund Christiansen, 
Christa Ludwig, Paul Schoeffler, Walter 
Berry, and Set Svanholm in the title role 
stood out, lent their art to this perfor- 
mance, conducted with great élan and pre- 
cision by Joseph Krips 


The big hall of the Konzerthaus was the 
scene Of a most interesting performance 
of Alban Berg’s “Lulu”. The power and 
bewitching character of the score make 
us forget how elaborately built it is. This 
is a work which definitely should be per- 
formed on the stage. Evelyn Lear was a 
brilliant interpreter of the title role and 
Bruno Maderna conducted in a very au- 
thentic and circumspect manner 


Ihe State Opera’s contribution to the 
Festival Weeks was the revival of “G6ot- 
terdammerung”. It meant the final act of 
the combined efforts of Emil Preetorius 
ind Herbert von Karajan in the restaging 
of the “Ring”. When the style promoted 
by Wieland Wagner in Bayreuth for the 
past ten years did not meet the approval 
of conservative Wagnerians, it was de- 
cided to establish a sort of counter-style 
in one of the big German theatres to dem- 
onstrate how Richard Wagner's works 
could be staged in a modern manner with- 
out ignoring the numerous directions of 
the poet-composer as at Bayreuth. Al- 
though the plan did not materialize, it 
had been decided that Preetorius should 
design the scenery. But, strange to say, 
Prectorius has gotten more and more into 
the bywaters of Wagner's grandsons. His 
“Gotterd4mmerung”, too, is essentially 
based on the symbolism of the opera, not 
on its theatrical elements. We were there- 
fore offered some peculiar sights. The scene 
of the Norns took place behind veiling 
that allowed no more than a very scanty 
view of the heads of the singers. Gunther's 
hall was only seen in outline. It was only 
in the third act that the stage designer 
achieved happier solutions, especially in 
the burning of Valhalla. 

The musical part of the performance 
was far more satisfactory. Mr. Karajan 
worked with his usual circumspection and 
precision. The unromantic character of 
the scenery possibly may have induced him 
to strip large parts of the music of its 
dramatic accents, especially in the first act. 
But from the second act on, his interpreta- 
tion was most impressive, and the render- 
ing of the funeral march and of the choir 
of the vassals were of unsurpassed per- 
fection 

Among the singers, all of whom were 
good, Birgit Nilsson stood out. Gottlob 
Frick’s Hagen matched her Briinnhilde and 
so did the Waltraute of the splendid con- 
tralto Ursula Boese. Wolfgang Windgassen 
was a Siegfried true to style, but he did 
not seem to be in full command of his 
voice on that evening. 
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The contributions of American artists 
to Vienna’s musical life have become a 
standing and very welcome institution and 
were continued during the Festival Weeks. 
Peter Hermann Adler conducted a tele- 
vision performance of Einem’s “Der Pro- 
zess”; Jascha Horenstein was asked to 
conduct Mahler's Ninth Symphony; Nell 
Rankin sang Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder” 
in a concert of the London Philharmonia 


conducted by Heinz Wallberg; and the 
Juilliard Quartet paid homage to the 
Vienna composers Schoenberg, Webern 
and Berg in a most successful chamber 
concert. Erwin von Mittag 
Cologne 


ISCM Festival One-Sided 


Cologne, Germany, was the scene of the 
34th Festival of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music, held between 
June 10 and 19 and one of the most am- 
bitious in this organization's history. The 
symphony orchestra and chorus of the 
West German Radio, those of the North 
German Radio (Hamburg), the orchestra 
of the Southwest German Radio (Baden- 
Baden) and several other organizations 
participated in an eight-day program that 
left one fairly exhausted from the exertion 
of listening to some 40 new and difficult 
works. 

The three orchestral and three chamber- 
music concerts making up the official part 
of the festival were supplemented by three 
special orchestral concerts and by nightly 
performances of modern stage works by 
the Cologne Opera. 

Changes in the statutes of the ISCM 
produced a festival that was no longer a 
panoramic review of world-wide compo- 
sition, as previous festivals have been. 
In principle this change should have been 
for the better, for it eliminated that dreary 
kind of conventional piece that used to 
be in evidence. It resulted, however, in a 
one-sided picture of contemporary music, 
in which most of the works performed 
represented the most radical tendencies 


Since the West German Radio in 
Cologne is a major center of electronic 
music, it was logical that this new medium 
should be represented. Karlheinz Stock- 
hausen’s “Contacts” for electronic sounds, 
piano and percussion essayed a synthesis 


of “real” and electronic music David 
Tudor moved between the piano. which 
was surrounded -by a multitude of per- 


cussion gadgets, and two tam-tams in the 
center of the stage, while Christoph Cas- 
kel performed on a large number of other 
percussion instruments. The 32 loud 
speakers that lined the four walls were 
operated by Stockhausen himself and pro- 
duced some startling effects (particularly 
that of the sound “wandering” through 
the hall), but the half-hour piece became 
monotonous before the end 

Herbert Eimert’s “Selektion I” for four 
roups of loudspeakers proved to be an 
maginative work that was the more effec- 
ve for its concise treatment of the mate- 
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Luigi Dallapiccola’s “Canti di Liber- 
ione” is an enormously difficult piece 
9 chorus and orchestra—highly original 


1 personal without having recourse to 


tricks or gimmicks The audience, 
ch consisted almost entirely of pro- 
ional musicians, gave it and its com- 


r an ovation. 

mong the most fascinating and, in its 
impressive pieces was the young 
n composer Niccolo Castiglioni’s 
slude” for orchestra, a curiously 
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pean Bureau in West Germany. 
Bureau will act as a clearing- 
house for all editorial coverage 
of the Continent, Great Britain, 
and the Scandinavian countries 
and also will represent the ad- 
vertising and circulation depart- 
ments of the magazine in those 


areas. 

Dr. Helm, who has been a 
European correspondent for 
MusIcaAL AMERICA since 1952, 
is a native of Minneapolis, 
Minn. After graduation from 


Carleton College, where he was 


assistant college organist, he 
received his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees in music from Har- 


vard University. Before World 
War II, he spent two years in 
Europe as a John Knowles 
Paine Travelling Fellow, study- 
ing composition with G. F. 
Malipiero in Italy and with 


musicology. 


he was sent by the Department of 
America, where he spent two years. 
Music Officer for the 
position he held until 1950. 
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New European Bureau Headed by Helm 


In line with its policy of expansion in the international field of music, 
MusicaL AMERICA takes pleasure in announcing the opening of its new Euro- 
Headed by 





Ralph Vaughan Williams in England; 


Returning to America, he held several teaching positions, and during the war 


United States 
Since then he has lived principally in Europe 
as free-lance composer, journalist and lecturer. 
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he also worked with Alfred Einstein in 


State on a cultural mission to Latin 
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static, predominantly quiet piece, in which 
orchestral and harmonic colors are han- 
dled with great sensitivity. It contains 
some fascinating and exotic sounds which 
are anything but random; the piece makes 
very good sense indeed. 

American music was represented by 
three composers who, however different 
stylistically, share a common quality: a 
concern with music and musical expression 
rather than with technique, devices and 
newness at any price. Roger Sessions’ 
Fourth Symphony, which sounded almost 
romantic in the festival’s context, was 
equally impressive for its musical content 
and its technical mastery. Gunther Schul- 
ler’s virtuosic “Spectra” for orchestra 
ipproaches problems of form and, above 
all, of color, from new perspectives with- 
out ever ceasing to be music. In Arthur 
Berger's String Quartet (1958) serial tech- 
nique is intelligently employed to produce 
expressive, meaningful music. Unfortu- 
nately, the performance of this quartet 
had to be interrupted twice because of 
broken violin strings. 

Gyorgy Ligeti’s “Apparitions” for or- 
chestra was impressive in a rather fright- 
ening way. The composer's own program 
notes provide a clue to the strange sounds 
that emanated from the orchestra: “In 
composing ‘Apparitions’ I was confronted 
with a critical situation: the comprehensive 
adoption of serial technique resulted in a 
leveling of the harmonic factor; the char- 


acter of the individual intervals became 
constantly more indifferent. Two possi- 
bilities of overcoming this situation pre- 
sented themselves: either to return to 
composing with specific intervals, or to 
push the already advanced decay to its 
final consequences and to subject the char- 
acter of the intervals to complete destruc- 
tion. I chose the second possibility. By 
abolishing all interval functions the way 
was opened to composing the most subtly 
differentiated musical complexes and noise- 
structures.” 

Ligeti’s “noise-structures” are often 
fascinating, and they had the considerable 
virtue of being relatively piano, even 
pianissimo. A piece of this sort, however, 
poses the delicate question: where do we 
go from here? This seems indeed more 
like an end than a beginning. 

“Pli selon pli” (Portrait of Mallarme) 
by Pierre Boulez received such a poor 
performance that little can be said of it. 
Ingvar Lidholm’s “Motus-colorus” was a 
sterile orchestral piece, abounding in 
pointillistic clichés, unworthy of this tal- 
ented composer. It was inordinately loud 
for the apparent sake of sheer loudness, 
is were a good many of the works heard, 
including Giselher Klebe’s “Omaggio” for 
orchestra—a seemingly unmotivated com- 
position intended (oddly enough) as a 
tribute to Italy. Like many of his col- 
leagues Klebe appears in this piece to 
have discovered the minor second, treat- 
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ed as a unison. As in Stockhausen’s 
“Contacts”, this practice produces un- 
pleasant, strident sounds that have no real 
raison d'étre. 

For the first German performance of 
Boris Blacher’s “Requiem” the RIAS 
(Berlin) Chamber Chorus joined forces 
with the chorus and orchestra of the North 
German Radio (Hamburg) under Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt. This well-constructed 
piece is built along more traditional lines 
and is marked by the usual transparency 
and economy of means that are typical of 
Blacher’s style. It formed a striking con- 
trast to the previously-heard “Anagrama” 
for four soloists, speaking chorus and 
chamber orchestra by the Argentine 
Mauricio Kagel, virtuosically performed 
by the Chamber Speaking Chorus of 
Zurich. In Kagel’s piece nonsense lines 
in four languages are mixed in a pseudo- 
Dadaistic way with sounds of hissing, 
wailing, moaning, the tearing of a sheet 
of paper, etc. If it had been meant as a 
joke, it would have been a hit; unfortu- 
nately it was not. 

rhe Festival proper was complemented 
by a “Week of Contemporary Musical 
Theatre” staged by the Cologne Municipal 
Opera. The stage performances came, 
truth to tell, as a certain relief from the 
more rarified, “abstract” atmosphere of 
the concert hall. The musical theatre 
cares little about problems of construction, 
systems and theories; no matter how in- 
geniously stage music may be contrived, 
iis primary function remains one of com- 
munication, 


Fhat constructive elements and strong 
musical expression are by no means mutu- 
ally exclusive is evidenced by such rare 
instances as Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck”, 
which received an excellent performance 
under Joseph Rosenstock with Christl 
Goltz as Marie and Walter Berry as 
Wozzeck. 

In Prokofieff's “The Fiery Angel” one 
was acutely conscious of the inherent dif- 
ferences between concert and stage music. 
[his passionate, unbridled score makes 
sense only in relation to the dramatic ac- 
tion, yet Prokofieff through sheer strength 
of musical personality moulds its elements 
into an integrated whole. This early 
work of Prokofieff's is one of the most 
impressive operas of the 20th century, 
both as music and, despite the curious 
story involving witchcraft and black magic, 
is drama. : 

The exemplary performance testifiea to 
the fact that Oscar Fritz Schuh is among 
the foremost of European stage directors. 
Caspar Neher was responsible for the 
imaginative sets and costumes, and Helga 
Pilarczyk was breath-taking in the de- 
manding role of Renata. 

Nicolas Nabokov approaches the opera 
without inhibitions, quite in the Russian 
tradition. “The Death of Grigori Ras- 
putin” is a thoroughly effective work in 
the romantic tradition. The score makes 
free use of various styles and techniques, 
from tonal harmonies to 12 tone rows. 
A distinctively Slavic flavor that betrays 
the Russian origins of this cosmopolitan 
composer is in evidence throughout. Again 
it was the team of Schuh and Neher that 
contributed superb stage direction and 
scenery. Frans Andersson sane and acted 
the part of Rasputin splendidly; Denise 
Duval, as the Countess Marina, was ex- 
cellent vocally, but her German was diffi- 
cult to understand. 

Wolfgang Fortner’s “Blood Wedding”, 
based on the play by Garcia Lorca, re- 
mains, I feel, this composer’s best score. 
It has those qualities of motivation and ex- 
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pressiveness that were noticeably sparse 
in his “Aulodie” for oboe and orchestra, 
heard during the IsCM festival. 

“The Nightingale” by Igor Stravinsky 
and “L’Enfant et les Sortiléges” by 
Maurice Ravel provided a_ thoroughly 
enchanting evening. Few of us had ever 
witnessed a stage performance of “The 
Nightingale”, which Stravinsky composed 
for the Diaghileff Ballets in 1914. The 
performance in Cologne tended more 
toward opera than baliet and resulted in 
something like a musical pantomime, mak- 
ing full use of the elaborate stage equip- 
ment of the new opera house. 

It cannot be said that the ballet eve- 
ning was equally successful. The fault 
lay primarily with the choreographer, 
Aurel Milloss, who used “absolute” music 
as the basis for ballets of a descriptive 
character. “La Sonate de l’Angoisse” was 
danced to Bartok’s Sonata for Two Pianos 
and Percussion—a masterpiece possessing 
its own life and inner drama, which were 
thwarted by the gratuitous anguish por- 
trayed by the dancers. Stravinsky’s Sym- 
phony in Three Movements was also “in- 
terpreted”, in a ballet called “Tides"— 
a thoroughly unfortunate attempt to make 
the abstract mean something it does not. 
With so many original ballet scores avail- 
able, it is not clear why these adaptations 
were undertaken. 

Next year’s festival will be held in 
Vienna in June 1961. The jury appointed 
to act at the Vienna meeting will include 
Hans Erich Apostel, Pierre Boulez, Alois 
Haba, Goffredo Petrassi, and Kasimiersz 
Serocki. —Everett Helm 


Berlin 


Ballets Good and Bad 


Against the dark, cloudy decor appear 
the dancers, wine-red the billowing skirts 
of the women and gray the tricots of the 
men. In a gradual crescendo, synchro- 
nized with Ravel’s “La Valse”, of which 
a rough approximation is heard from the 
orchestra pit, the scene develops—what 
Tatiana Gsovsky understands as “The 
Birth of a Waltz”. The whole thing, in 
its design of diagonals, its mosaics of bal- 
let exercises and poses from the rehearsal 
hall, its work on point, and its half-panto- 
mime, is nothing more than tasteful em- 
barrassment. 

The next piece at this ballet evening at 
the Stadtische Oper had the figures emerge 
from nothingness. It was titled “Paean”, 
with a learned reference to Greek, and 
one could read in the program that it 
represented the curve of human life. On 
the stage, clad in plain Béjart-like practice 
clothes, stand a pair of superb dancers, 
the acrobatically amazing Gisela Deege 
and Klaus Beelitz, who is inexhaustible 
in turns, leaps and other steps. They per- 
form choreography that treats the bodies 
like parts of a machine, folding them 
over each other and twisting them to- 
gether. 

The music, booming deafeningly from 
loudspeakers, was electronically produced 
by Remi Gassmann and Oskar Sala. Sala, 
with his trautonium and the new, two- 
voiced mixture trautonium, is a pioneer in 
artificially produced sound. The American 
Remi Gassmann, like Sala, studied with 
Hindemith before 1933. 

Their score, lasting 17 minutes and 30 
seconds in performance, is symphonic in 
style, with a conventional dramatic climax 
as part of its formal plan, and only here 
and there does it stray bevond the limits 
of orchestral thinking. The interesting 
things in this music—bell-like sonorities, 


mixtures very high and very low in the 
pitch range, jangling and crackling en- 
trances, fantastic colors with definite pitch 
—we already have encountered in bolder 
experiments. And the spirit of such 
utopian sounds has been more thoroughly 
expressed choreographically by Yvonne 
Georgi in Hannover and Jean Cébron in 
Hamburg. So this world premiere in 
Berlin remained a curious, artistically in- 
significant experiment. 

Much better was Miss Gsovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet”. In 1948, in the 
Admiralspalast she had presented a ver- 
sion that was still uneven. Now, she has 
created a cleverly shortened version em- 
bracing the most important scenes, sub- 
ordinating the music and bringing into 
high relief the Shakespearian action. 

The Romeo was again Gert Reinholm, 
more mature but still full of youthful fire. 
The Juliet was Yvette Chauviré, étoile of 
the Paris Opera Ballet and the purest 
embodiment of one of the finest tradi- 
tions of the French theatre. The stylistic 
difference between Miss Chauviré and our 
dancers is obvious. From this contrast of 
style Gsovsky has created choreographic 
counterpoints of great charm. The bal- 
cony, the bedroom, and the tomb of the 
Capulets are suffused with this lovely 
duality of the bodies. The death of the 
dissimilar yet congenial partner on the 
steep slope of the bier is a masterpiece. 

There is a plentitude of big scenes: a 
deft, somewhat conventional tarantella 
with a solo by Friedel Herfurth; the ball- 
room with the superbly insane deer horns 
worn as headdresses by the guests. (Mas- 
terly in general are the sharply outlined, 
beautifully colored costumes of Dimitri 
Bouchene in the powerfully simple decor 
of Ulrich Elsasser.) The fight of the 
fencing and darting athletes Reinholm, 
Jiirgen Feindt (Tybalt), and Manfred Tau- 
bert (Mercutio) is brilliant. Then there is 
the scene with the Nurse (Lilo Herbeth), 
the bridesmaids, old Capulet (Carl Jaeger), 
and Count Paris (Rudolf Holz) who thinks 
that Juliet is dead. Also the delivery of 
the death message by the Servant (Erwin 
Bredow); and the Masked Dance with 
Klaus Beelitz. The ballet is a chain of 
superbly designed groups, solos, and en- 
sembles, perhats leaning too heavily on 
pantomime at times, but choreographically 
sound. The applause was stormy. 

—H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


Young Music in Spain 


Through the initiative of the young 
composer Juan Hidalgo, the Spanfsh 
avant-garde has formed a group in the 
image of the “Domaine Musical” of Paris 
and the “Incontri” of Milan, whose ob- 
ject is the justification of the most ad- 
vanced musical tendencies. 

“Musica abierta”, in its premiere con- 
cert in Barcelona, presented five works. 
The “Musique pour sept instruments” 
(flute, piano and string quartet) by Josquin 
Homs (born 1906) forms in a certain way 
a liaison between the younger composers 
and the fathers of the new music: Schoen- 
berg, Berg, and Webern. Homs, whose 
works have been played at international 
festivals of the ISCM at Paris, Warsaw 
and Stockholm, is, in the view of Robert 
Gerhard, an “éléve indirect” of Schoen- 
berg. His works are written in a compact 
dodecaphonic language: his musical spirit 
draws inspiration happily from the mysteri- 
ous sonorous world of “Wozzeck”. 

José Cercés (born 1925) wrote for this 
occasion “Continuités”, a work of grand 
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proportions which employs the principle 
of “Klangfarbenmelodie” and uses an ex- 
tensive percussion battery. Its sounds are 
pure color and their duration is not predi- 
cated on values which could properly 
be called rhythmic so much as those, 
simply, of relative length. As an entity, 
the work appears as a static, decorative 
Structure, intersected by the improvisa- 
tions of soloists or groups of players upon 
the predetermined notes. 

With very limited means (mezzo- 
soprano, piccolo, vibraphone and contra- 
bass), Luis de Pablo’s “Commentaires a 
deux textes de Gerardo Diego” demon- 
strated the imagination and taste of their 
author by a richness of sonority and 
formal precision quite uncommon. At 30 
years of age, de Pablo, a native of Bilbao, 
is the leader of the Madrid avant-garde. 
Like most Spanish composers, and because 
he was not able to learn abroad the 
secrets of the new sonorous languages, he 
is self-taught. Nevertheless, his composi- 
tions bear testimony to a microscopically 
detailed knowledge of the techniques of 
Schoenberg and Webern, as well as those 
used in works of foreign composers of 
his own generation: Boulez, Stockhausen, 
Nono, etc 


Juan Hidalgo, on the other hand, has 


studied abroad. He was born in the 
Canary Islands in 1927. His discontent 
with traditional music studies in Madrid 


and Barcelona led him through a series 
of major esthetic digressions: from the 
school of Nadia Boulanger to Bruno 
Maderna and, finally, to John Cage. It 
was through his association with the latter 


that he found the language which best 
adapts itself to his ideas. After having 
written, under the influence of Milan, 
“Ukanga” and “Cuarga”, he composed 


his “cuarteto 58”, for string quartet. This 
piece represented the most advanced ten- 
dencies exhibited at the Barcelona con- 


cert. Following the practices of Cowell, 
Cage and Christian Wolff, the quartet 
gives back to sounds all their inde- 


pendence, liberating them from the “sham” 
of melodic relationships. This is music 
full of fantasy, rich in color, alluring, in 
which the chronometer replaces the tra 
ditional bar line to provide the greatest 
agogic liberty. In each performance, the 

work acquires a new visage 
José-Maria Mestres Quadreny, born in 
Barcelona in 1929, is, again, insofar as 
modern techniques of composition are 
concerned, self-taught. His “Musique de 
hambre No. 1”, for flute, violin, contra 
iss, percussion and piano, is a work 
whose writing is exact, elegant, agreeable 
to the ear, sober in conception. The title- 
ting of the movements are “Metafonia”, 
Monodia”, “Coral”, and they should indi 
clearly the general structure of the 

ork 

The concert was placed under the di- 
ction of Jacques Bodmer, the young 
rector of the Barcelona Philharmonic, 
who gathered together for this occasion 
the best of his musicians. The soloist for 
e “Commentaires” of Luis de Pablo 
is the mezzo-soprano Anna Ricci. The 
ncert was given in the Roman chapel 
Santa Agueda before a large and at- 
ntive audience which, following each 
rk, expressed its enthusiasm or, at 
appreciation for the effort put forth 
icquaint it with the music. The critics 
me for the most part by their absence 
se whose spirit of sacrifice impelled 
to attend spilled out virtuous in- 
ves, regretting that “serial music, on 
way to disappearing from the rest of 
orld (sic) had chosen Barcelona as 
t refuge”. Jacques Bodmer 
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Exciting Berlioz Spectacle 


The Italian premiere of “The Trojans” 
by Berlioz, given in its entirety, turned 
out to be one of the most exciting and 
finely staged spectacles seen at La Scala 
for several years. This epic poem describ- 
ing the fall of Troy and the meeting of 
Dido and 


Aeneas in Carthage was re 
duced through skilful staging and very 
slight musical cuts to a four-hour per- 


formance. Rafael Kubelik conducted. 
“The Trojans” personifies Berlioz’s love 
of the grandiose and is full of massive 
sound and complicated orchestration. Mr 
Kubelik brought out all of this, at the 
same time balancing the volume sufficiently 
to allow the singers to be heard in a per- 


formance remarkable for its lucidity and 
sweeping romanticism. 
Margherita Wallmann’s staging was a 


triumph of technical perfection combined 
with poetic grace and plasticity of move- 
ment from the principal singers and mass 
groups. The settings by Piero Zuffi, who 
ilso designed the costumes, were in them- 
selves masterpieces of architectural inven- 
tion spectacular and breathtaking for 
their imposing construction in neoclassical 
style. Miss Wallmann also was responsible 
for the artistic lighting of the production 
and for the choreography 

‘The Trojans” marked the operatic de 
but at La Scala of the Metropolitan Opera 
mezzo-soprano Nell Rankin, in the tragic 
role of Cassandra, equally difficult for its 
high tessitura and dramatic accentuation. 
Miss Rankin overcame all difficulties with 
facility, demonstrating a robust and richly 


colored voice, and a regal and imposing 
presence. Her only weakness was unin 
telligible diction 

Ihe vibrant and thrilling Aeneas was 


Mario Del Monaco, fully recovered from 
his recent illness. His last-act aria brought 
an ovation for its impact. The Dido was 
Giulietta Simionato, as always sensitive 
artistically and a dominating personality, 
but she sounded vocally tired, and at times 
the warmth and velvet quality of her voice 
were missing, particularly in high notes 
The other members of the cast. all ex- 
cellent. included Ugo Novelli, Fiorenza 
Cossotto, Lino Puglisi, Antonio Cassinelli, 





Frio Piccagliani 
In the production of Berlioz’s “The Trojans” at La Scala, Nell Rankin, center, is 
seen as Cassandra, and Mario Del Monaco, in rear, as Aeneas 


Adriana Lazzarini, Nicola Zaccharia and 
Piero De Palma 
A memorable Scala debut was made 


by Sandor Konya, as Parsifal, in the first 
and only offering of the German wing 
this season. Mr. Konya not only displayed 
a splendid and richly vibrant voice but 
gave a sincere, spiritual interpretation. 
Rita Gorr was equally impressive in her 
Scala debut, as Kundry, singing with ease 
and sensitivity. Gustav Neidlinger was the 
excellent Amfortas; Boris Christoff, Gurne- 
manz; Silvio Maionica, Titurel; and Georg 
Stern, Klingsor. André Cluytens conducted 
and gave a most inspired reading of the 
score. The settings, mostly through pro- 
jection, were by Nicola Benois. 

Peter Dragadze 


Seala Concerts Open 


Under the emphatic baton of Sergiu 
Celibidache, the first part of the summer 
concert season at La Scala got under way 
with a stirring if not highly poetic per- 
formance of Mozart’s C minor Mass, sung 


by an excellent quartet of soloists—Agnes 
Giebel, Bruna Rizzoli, sopranos; Petre 
Munteanu, tenor; Boris Carmelli, bass 

and the chorus of the Bavarian Radio 
from Munich. Mr. Celibidache guided 
the Mass with a secure hand, obtaining 
many sonorous effects without however 


finding the variety of colors to make this 
an outstanding hearing 

Nino Sanzogno gave a precise but 
widely un-Beethoven reading of Beetho 
ven’s First Symphony, followed by a better 
accompaniment for the Fifth Piano Con 
certo played with abandon and technical 
vivacity by Arthur Rubinstein, always an 
artist of the highest sensitivity. G. F. Mali- 
piero’s “Preludio e morti di Macbeth” was 
indeed funereal and deathlike in both 
mood and content. Mr. Sanzogno came 
into his own in a magnificent and in- 
spired interpretation of Debussy’s Rhap- 
sody for orchestra and saxophone and 
Ravel’s Rhapsodie Espagnole. 

Mr. Celibidache returned for the third 
concert with the Brahms “Tragic Over- 
ture”, played in a dry, academic and slow 
manner followed by a heartfelt and lyric 
performance of the Sibelius Second Svm- 
phony. The soloist was the young Italian 
pianist Maurizio Pollini, who won the first 
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prize in the Warsaw contest. His playing 
of the First Concerto of Chopin at La 
Scala repeated his Warsaw success. 

After several years absence, William 
Steinberg returned to La Scala with a 
varied program in which to show his ver- 
saulity. A crisp reading of Mozart's “Im- 
presario” Overture was followed by 
Cinque commenti alle Baccanti di Euri- 
pide” by G. Turchi, a work in which I 
see no connection with the title, but one 
that has valid musical value. In the 
Beethoven Seventh Symphony, Mr. Stein- 
berg obtained a flow of beautiful sound 
from the orchestra. Isaac Stern began his 
performance of the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto with some uncertainty of intona- 
tion, but by the time he reached the 
cadenza he was tn his finest form. 

A concert conducted by Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli closed the first part of 
the seriés with the Rossini “Stabat 
Maier” and the Kodaly “Psalmus Hun- 
garicus”. The second part of the series 
will start on Sept. 22 with the Cherubini 
Messa Solenne No. 2, in D minor, con- 
ducted by George Szell.—Peter Dragadze 


Florence 


First-Rate Fidelio 


Iwo days after the great success of 
the Warsaw Philharmonic, Florence was 
treated to four first-rate performances of 
“Fidelio”. With the restrictions imposed 
by the small stage of the Teatro della Per- 
gola and its relatively limited accommo- 
dations for an _ orchestra, the results 
achieved were quite amazing The prin- 
ipal credits for this achievement must be 
apportioned among Alexander Krannhals, 
a conductor of knowledge, feeling and im- 
peccable musicality; Frank de Quell, who 
as Stage director was able to infuse a 
dramatic intensity into the work of prin- 
cipals and chorus alike; Inge Borkh, a 
Leonore who compensated for certain 
vocal shortcomings by giving a portrayal 
emotionally convincing and visually strik- 
ing, and the unusually fine chorus of 
Maestro Morosini. To all the other ar- 
tists equal praise should be accorded. 

“Jenufa”, by Leos Janacek, received its 
first hearing in Florence with an excellent 
cast under the baton of Arthur Apelt. It 
is Strange that this work, colorful, often 
melodic and in its development over- 
whelmingly dramatic, has never become a 
epertoire piece 

In this production the singing actors 
were uniformly excellent. The two tenors, 
Joseph Traxel and Fritz Uhl, were a little 
vociferous opening night, but in later 
performances they had adapted them- 
selves to the acoustics of the Pergcla. 
Gertrude Hopf was an appealing Jenufa, 
but Grace Hoffman stole the show in the 
powerful tragic role of the widow—a 
superb piece of dramatic singing and 
classical acting in the great style 

Alexander Brailowsky was heard in an 
all-Chopin program. An _ international 
audience packed the beautiful but acous- 
tically bad Salone dei Cinquecento and 
gave the distinguished artist a non-Flor- 
entine series of ovations. 

A debt of gratitude is owed the man- 
igement of the Maggio Musicale for hav- 
ing brought to Florence the Greek Na- 
tional Theatre for two evenings. The skill 
and deep conviction of actors and chorus 
ilike allowed no one to miss the tragic 
magnificence of “Electra” of Sophocles 
and “Choephore” and “The Eumenides” 
of Aeschylus. The sheer beauty of plas- 
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tic line was enough to capture and hold 
attention, but when to this was added the 
extraordinary vocal gifts of all the par- 
ticipants one underwent a deep emotional 
experience. 

This season has been built to provide 
a maximum of contrast so we were treated 
to a generally delightful performance of 
Rossini’s “L’Italiana in Algeri” between 
the two evenings of Greek tragedy. The 
production was enchanting to look at. 
Attilio Colonello devised a series of col- 
orful sets which struck a happy balance 
between realism and fantasy, and his in- 
genious use of show-curtains, backdrops 
and set pieces allowed for scene changes 
with no pauses. 


Fedora Barbieri while not an ideal pro- 
tagonist yet proved what a splendid artist 
she is by her handling of her weighty 
voice in this coloratura mezzo role, and 
she is a real comic. Nicola Monti did 
reasonably well with the light tenor music 
assigned to Lindoro. Marcello Curtis 
was splendid as Taddeo, but Paolo Wash- 
ington dominated the proceedings both 
vocally and as a comedian, the latter 
showing a new facet of the art of this 
outstanding bass-baritone. Franco Capu- 
ana was possibly a little deliberate in his 
tempos, but he kept a nice balance be- 
tween the stage and the pit, and the chorus 
again distinguished itself. 

Isaac Stern’s concert showed that he has 
an inexhaustible palette at his command 
and his variety of styles makes whatever 
he is playing peculiarly his own. In 
works of Vivaldi, Beethoven, Debussy and 
Prokofieff, he seemed a specialist in each; 
but when he played the transparently pure 
lines of a Haydn Adagio one would have 
said that his tone and general approach 
were adapted solely to classic music. 

On June 23 we were given one of the 
rare musical treats for which the Maggio 
Musicale is noted—this time a Mass of 
Giovanni Paisiello, a composition which 
has not been performed since 1799. This 
is a work of melody and drama and were 
it not for the ecclesiastical text no one 
would suspect it of being a Mass. The 
orchestra, soloists and chorus did them- 
selves proud under the meticulous baton 
of Hans Haug. It was a most successful 
evening and again the public expressed 
its appreciation with bravos. 

-Frank Chapman 


Spoleto 


Boheme Triumphs 


On paper, the program of this year’s 
Festival of Two Worlds looked less inter- 
esting than the two preceding festivals. As 
it turned out, the 1960 edition of Gian 
Carol Menotti’s festival, lasting from early 
June to July 10, has been a success, with 
many events of great artistic worth. 

The first two festivals, in the opera 
department, had revived fairly unusual 
works, following the custom of other fes- 
tivals throughout Europe. This year, 
Menotti turned around and gave Puccini's 
“La Boheme”, despite the warnings of 
friends and critics, who insisted that the 
opera was too familiar and that nobody 
would come. Instead, the dozen perform- 
ances of “Boheme” were nearly all sold 
out, and critics and public alike found it 
an unforgettable operatic experience. 

Menotti himself staged the work. Work- 
ing unobtrusively, he underlined the 
musical values of the work. His invention 
was never at the expense of the music. In 
the second act, for example, he wisely put 


the crowd, the drum major and his men to 
one side, so that the principals were, 
properly, in the foreground; for once, 
their voices were heard over the stage band 
and chorus. 

Another painful passage in most routine 
productions of “Bohéme” is the horseplay 
of the four Bohemians. Here, too, Menotti 
made the most of the youthfulness of his 
cast, and their fun in the last act was 
amusing and spontaneous, heightening the 
final tragedy that interrupts it. 

But the success of the production was 
due to others as well: to Lila De Nobili 
for her excellent, nostalgic sets and cos- 
tumes; to Thomas Schippers for his sensi- 
tive conducting; to the young singers who 
made up for any vocal inadequacies by 
their convincing acting and their freedom 
from the annoying affectations that “star” 
casts bring to their roles. 

Appropriately enough, the outstanding 
performers in Spoleto were an Italian and 
an American. The Italian was the 24-year- 
old Mietta Sighele, who could hardly have 
been improved upon as Mimi. She has a 
lovely warm voice, and, young as she is, 
she can use it with great variety and style. 
To top it off, she is an affecting actress. 
There were few dry eyes in the house on 
opening night, at the end of the opera. 

The American baritone Robert Kerns 
has been heard in New York, but to most 
of the Spoleto audience he was a new- 
comer. As Marcello, he revealed a voice 
remarkable for its beauty and warmth, and 
he was an accomplished musician and an 
actor at ease on the stage. 

The other opera given in Spoleto this 
year was Hans Werner Henze’s “Der Prinz 
von Homburg”, conducted by the com- 
poser and presented in the original pro- 
duction of the Hamburg State Opera 
(MusicaL AMERICA, July 1960). 

In past years, ballet has always been an 
important part of the Spoleto program, for 
which Jerome Robbins and his company 
created some unforgettable works. This 
year, Robbins’ place was taken by two 
companies, neither of them up to his 
standard. The American Ballet Theatre, 
offiering works from its old repertoire, was 
adequate but no more than that. The New 
American Ballets company offered inter- 
esting works, but they did not add up to 
an interesting evening, despite the lively 
“Toccata for Percussion”, choreographed 
by Herbert Ross. Paul Taylor’s “Meridian” 
was a ballet of ideas, some of which re- 
mained obscure to the viewer. 

As choreographer and dancer, Taylor 
dominated the “high-brow” variety show 
“Album Leaves”, where in three short 
works he gave proof of his varied talents, 
from the hilarious and macaber “Three 
Epitaphs” to the complex and absorbing 
“Rebus”. 

“Album Leaves” was given in the cham- 
ber theatre in Spoleto, the Teatro Caio 
Melisso, which was also the scene of the 
daily chamber-music concerts, the great 
success of this year’s festival. Menotti 
presented these hour-long concerts, starting 
at noon, with unreserved seats at a flat 
price of 300 lire (50 cents) and featuring 
groups such as the Kroll Quartet and the 
Philadelphia Wind Quintet. In an atmos- 
phere of extreme informality, the artists 
performed without set programs, talking 
to the audience between numbers, and 
repeating a movement or so of a particu- 
larly successful interpretation. 

Another big success was “The Play of 
Daniel”, in the familiar, much-admired 
presentation of the New York Pro Musica. 
In the splendid setting of the Romanesque 
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church of Sant’-Eufemia, the medieval 
story acquired new effectiveness, and extra 
performances had to be scheduled at popu- 
lar demand. 

Exploiting the scenic possibilities of 
Spoleto, the festival concluded its month 
of activity with a gala performance of the 
great D minor Mass by Cherubini, con- 
ducted with passion and taste by Thomas 
Schippers, before a capacity crowd. 


Before this third year of the Spoleto 
Festival began. it looked as if it were 


going to be a difficult time for Menotti and 
his colleagues. Instead, they overcame 
their difficulties with panache. Despite 
defects, the festival reaffirmed its value 
and its right to continue.—William Weaver 


Berlin 


Music at the Hochschule 


Despite the hostility shown towards the 
ascelically modern concert hall of the 
Berlin Hochschule by the conservatives, 
it has become the center of Berlin’s musi- 
cal life And with the optical schooling 
contributed by Theodor Werner's great 
fresco and the rhythmic steel plasticity of 
Hans Uhlmann in the foyer the ears of 
the visilors are rejuvenated The 
public itself has grown younger. In the 
1959-60) season the generation between 
16 and 30 years of age has been present 
in greater numbers. It is a good sign. 

Ferenc Fricsay takes his duties as con- 
ductor of the Radio Symphony so seri- 
ously that he will conduct six of the ten 
subscription concerts in 1960-61. He con- 
ducied an unusual program recently, open- 
ing with an extremely intense performance 
of Bartok’s “Two Portraits”, a work that 
excilinzly combines the ideal with parody 
In Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, Mr. Fric 
say broke the continuity of the first move 
ment with willful ritardandos, only to 
build a glorious climax in the chaconne 
of the lust movement. 


also 


He also presented a Beethoven rarity 
the Triple Concerto Ihe soloists were 
splendid: the pianist Geza Anda, the 
violinist Wolfgang Schneiderhan, and the 
cellist Pierre Fournier Mr. Fricsay inte- 


grated the orchestra flawlessly in a mem 
orable performance 


John Bitter conducted the Berlin Phil 
harmonic In his days in Berlin as a 
musical officer for the United States Gov 
ernment, this 


American now teaching in 
Florida has proved himself a musician 
of high rank With his very personal 
technique, which eschews the baton, he 


conducted the Mozart 
major, K. 114, so mellowly that the or 
chestra itself was enchanted. 

Ihere was also a premiere—a work by 
the Chinese composer Chou Wen-Chung 
filled with gentle glowing beauty. It is 
called “And the fallen’ petals”, a phrase 
taken from an ancient Chinese poem, and 
it conjures up an enchanted world of 
novel, fleeting sounds [he music, sensi- 
tively interpreted by Mr. Bitter, had a 
great success. How deeply this son of a 
German sculptor has penetrated into the 
romantic spirit was shown by his in- 
spired performance of the Schumann B 
flat Symphony. 

Martha Moedl left 
is a lieder singer. Curiously enough, the 

ide range of emotion, the variety of 
ffects achieved by this dramatic soprano 

her admirable Isolde and Kundry were 
idly lacking in ‘her recital. The program 
romantic music, including Schubert's 

Yem Unendlichen”, Schumann’s Eichen- 

rff cycle,» four Brahms. songs, and 


Symphony in A 


mixed inipressions 


?uqust, 1960. 





John Bitter, 
of the Berlin Philharmonic 


American guest conductor 


Dvorak’s “Zigeunerweisen”, was from A 
to Z pervaded by melancholy and tragedy 
bordering on tears. Miss Moedl revealed 
technical unevenness in her lieder singing 
She breathed in the middle of phrases, 
and at other inappropriate spots. Hertha 
Klust was a sympathetic accompanist with 
many tone colors at her command 


In a small studio hall that a music 
school in Grunewald has opened, Rolf 
Kuhnert gave a piano recital. His play- 


ing of Blacher’s Piano Sonata, Op. 39. 
was a major achievement both musically 
and technically, as were his performances 
of Webern’s Variations: the First Sonata 
by Pierre Boulez; SchOnberg’s Opus 23: 
Stravinsky's “Piano Rag Music”; Bartok’s 
“Sounds of the: Night”; and Messiaen’s 
Feu” All this was played with 
stylistic awareness, utmost concentration, 
and from memory! With a bit more 
physical relaxation, Mr. Kuhnert will have 
complete technical mastery 
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Stuckenschmidt 


Oslo 





Magic Flute as Finale 


The Norwegian Opera ended its second 
season with 13 performances of “The 
Magic Flute.” Because of a previous ar- 
rangement, the Oslo Folk Theatre. which 
the opera performances, was 
rented to another group for performances 
of “My Fair Lady.” Although the musical 
was a financial success Oslo was without 
opera for eight months. It has now been 
arranged that the Norwegian Opera shall 
have the Folk’ Theatre for the whole sea- 
son hereafter 


uses. for 


Kirsten Flagstad’ has taken a _ year's 
leave of absence. as opera director and 
Odd Griiner-Hegge has been appointed 


director pro tem. Mr. Griiner-Hegge is 
the conductor of the Oslo Philharmonic 
The Norwegian Opera went.on tour in 
the spring with an “Opera Cavalcade”. 
which was criticized in the Norwegian 
press. Later, Mr. Griiner-Hegge arranged 
for the “Cavalcade” to be’ rewritten and 
improved somewhat, but a touring opera 
company in Norway has gigantic prob- 
lems. The opera orchestra and ballet were 
assigned to the “My Fair Lady” cast, so 
a “Cavalcade” was the best solution to 
the difficulty of presenting opera in small 
halls with, piano accompaniment. .All 
admit, however, that it is not répresenta- 
tive of a state-supported opera company. 
“The Magic Flute” proved to be the 
best opera given in Oslo’by a local group. 
With this work it was possible to see the 


growth of the Norwegian Opera. In spite 
of the rather clumsy direction of Josef 
Witt of the Vienna Music Academy, which 
over-emphasized the Masonic aspects of 
the work, the cast as a whole gave a good 
ensemble effect. In the original cast there 
were two singers who really had the style 
for a Mozart opera. Han Glenne, the 
Tamino, and Eva Prytz, the Pamina, of 
the Stockholm Opera were outstanding. 
Jonas Brunvoll was entertaining in his 
acting as Papageno, but he did not have 
the voice or the musicianship to handle a 
role of such proportions. Erich Kunz sang 
four guest performances and there it could 
be seen what proportions the role could 
take on. 


Next season the Opera will present 
“Othello”, “Pagliacci” and “Carmina 
Burana”, and “Olaf Liljakrans” by Arne 


Eggen, a Norwegian composer. 
—Doris Holland 


Sydney 


Orchestra in Overcoats 


Touring under President Eisenhower's 
program to encourage cultural visits to 
countries outside America, the 108 mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony arrived 
from the Philippines in Brisbane on June 5 
After their inaugural concert in Brisbane, 
the first ever given by an American sym- 
phony orchestra in Australia, the orchestra 
arrived in Sydney to give two concerts, 
conducted by Charles Munch, and one 
under Richard Burgin and Aaron Copland 

The programs included Berlioz’s “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique”, Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, Brahms’s Second Symphony. 
“La Mer” by Debussy and “Bacchus et 
Ariane” by Roussel. In each of the three 
Sydney programs works by American 
composers were introduced. Mr. Munch 
conducted Norman Dello Joio’s Variations. 
Chaconne and Finale and Samuel Barber's 
music from “Medea”. Aaron Copland was 
in eloquent interpreter of his First Sym 


phony and a Suite from “The Tender 
Land” 
The two concerts at the Town Hall 


were sold out in a matter of three hours 
The third concert, which took place in an 
icy-cold. unheated boxing stadium, was 
attended by over 5,000 people, who most 
probably for the first time saw an orchestra 
playing in overcoats and pullovers with 
the white tie indicating formal dress. 
Although conductors and players 
showed signs of fatigue after some ex 
tensive and exhausting traveling, the con- 
certs were a revelation and undoubtedly 
a most stimulating exhibition of American 
cultural. life. As one of the critics wrote 
“Tone and attack, balance and ensemble 
were of an excellence which could have 
most of the name orchestras of the world 
aching with envy.” Wolfgang Wagner 


Vancouver 


Honored Homecoming 


Six years have passed since 14-year-old 
Lynn Springbett left Vancouver to continue 
her studiés in London at the then-named 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet School. On June 27 


and 28 she returned as Lynn Seymour, 
senior dancer of: the Royal Ballet, to 


enthrall enthusiastic home-town audiences 
that filled the Queén Elizabeth :Theatre to 
near capacity, both nights. 

This enthusiasm, climiaxed by a stand- 
ing ovation for MisS- Seymour and her 
English partner, Christopher Gable, also 
of the Royal Ballet, was*not due to civic 
pride, but toa genuine excitement engen- 
dered. by these superb dancers and trans- 
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mitted across the footlights during three 
well-contrasted excerpts from “Les Pat- 
ineurs”, “Solitaire” and “Don Quixote.” 

In the second of these pas de deux, 
Kenneth MacMillan’s choreography and 
Malcolm Arnold's music provided Miss 
Seymour with an opportunity for an ex- 
quisite delineation of a young girl's lone- 


liness. This was so moving that, coupled 
with her astonishing technical achieve- 
ments, this trait may well carry her to 


the status of “ballerina” before many years 
have passed _ 

The program was sponsored by the 
Vancouver Ballet Society, and was com- 
pleted by three ballets choreographed by 
local teachers and danced most effectively 
by their senior pupils. Cardo Smalley direc- 
ted a small but highly efficient orchestra 

lan Doucherty 


Gelsenkirchen 





Wozzeck Premiere 


A few months ago the West German 
industrial city of Gelsenkirchen, whose 
population has risen to 400,000 since 


1945, received the most modern and 
beautiful theatre of Europe It is a 
palace of glass and steel, with an opera 
house and a chamber opera house, daz- 
zingly lighted and up to date 
Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck” had its local 
premiere in a production with abstract 
sets by Christoph Heyduck and realistically 
precise stage direction by Fritz Dittgen. 
Ljubomir Romansky conducted compe- 
tently and the cast had been well trained. 
The young American soprano Marilyn 
Horne was outstanding as Marie. She 
had mastered the role both musically and 
language-wise to the finest nuance. She 
imbued the role with a natural passion, 
and her performance ranked with the best 
we have seen of this role in Germany. 
H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


DATELINES .. . 
NATIONAL 


Summer scholarships are be 
ing given by Federated Music Clubs at 
music centers in the United States and 
$5000 is being given by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Scholarships are 
being given to Arizona State University, 
Inspiration Point Fine Arts Colony, Berk- 
shire Music School, Indian Hill Music 
Workshop, Chautauqua School of Music, 
the Meadowmount Society for Strings, 
Foster Music Camp of the Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Aspen School of 
Music, Rocky Ridge Music Center, In- 
ternational High School Camp of Grand 
Forks, N. D., Interlochen Music Camp, 
Oglebay Park Workshop, Brevard Music 
— and the Peninsula Musical Festi- 
va 


Chicago. 


A 


Ventnor, N. J.—The Ventnor Summer 
Music Festival, now in its 13th year, will 
present the opening concert of the first 
off-season tour of the New York Phil- 
harmonic in the ballroom of the Atlantic 
City Convention Hall on Aug. 10. Other 
concerts on the festival series, all to be 
held on the Ventnor Pier, will offer Mal- 
colm Frager, Aug. 2; Michael Tree, Mad- 
eline Foley and Claude Frank on Aug. 16; 
and Richard Dyer-Bennet on Aug. 23. In 
addition to the above series, the Ventnor 
Festival Youth Orchestra, now in its fifth 
year, will perform Aug. 30. The orchestra 
will be conducted by Abba Bogin. 
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Peoria, I1l.—The Virtuosi di Peoria pre- 
sented their second concert on June 21, 
which was conducted by Armin Watkins. 
Ine program opened wiih Copland’s “Fan- 
fare for the Common Man”, which was 
followed by Hindemith’s Concert Music 
for Brass and Strings. Sallie McSwain was 
soloist in Mozart's “Exsultate, Jubilate”, 
and the program ended with the Concerto 
for flute, violin, clavier, and strings by 
Bach. Soloists for the Bach concerto were 
Vera Jean Goetz, pianist; Carole Stone, 
flutist; and Sabina Micarelli, violinist. 


“ 


New Orleans, La.—Alexander Hilsberg, 
conductor of the New Orleans Symphony, 
will have as soloists with the orchestra for 
1960-61, its 25th anniversary season, 
Claudio Arrau, John Browning, and Hans 
Richter-Haaser, pianists; Leonid Kogan 
and Nathan Milstein, violinists; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano; the Bach Aria 
group; and Maria Tallchief and Andre 
Eglevsky. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Lucerne, Switzerland.— The  Interna- 
tional Festival of Music, to be held Aug. 
13-Sept. 7, will feature the Swiss Festival 
Orchestra, the Philharmonia Orchestra of 
London, the Festival Strings of Lucerne, 
and the Collegium Musicum of Ziirich. 
Conductors include John Barbirolli, Ferenc 
Fricsay, Karl Boehm, Paul Sacher, Rafael 
Kubelik, Lorin Maazel, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, Otto Klemperer, Carlo Maria Giu- 
lini, and George Szell. Soloists include 
Geza Anda, Wolfgang Schneiderhan, Pierre 
Fournier, Rita Streich, Isaac Stern, Nica- 
nor Zabaleta, Karl Richter, Gyorgy Czif- 
fra, Aase Nordmo Loevberg, Ernst Hae- 
fliger, Irmgard Seefried, Marcel Dupre, 
Arthur Grumiaux, Clara Haskil, Christian 
Ferras, Artur Rubinstein, Carlo Zecchi, 
Christa Ludwig, Annie Fischer, Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, Rudolf Firkusny, and 
Wilhelm Backhaus. 
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Worcester, England.—The Three Choirs 
Festival will hold its 23rd Festival Sept. 
4-9, with the London Symphony and the 
City of Birmingham Symphony participat- 
ing. Conductors will be Herbert Sumsion, 


Melville Cook, Arthur Bliss, Meredith 
Davis, and David Willcocks. Douglas 
Guest is the main festival conductor. 


Among the major works planned are Bach’s 
“St. John Passion”; Elgar’s “The Dream 
of Gerontius”; Brahms’s “Requiem”; Berk- 
eley’s “Stabat Mater”; Handel’s “Messiah”; 
Petrassi’s “Magnificat”; the premiere of 
Anthony Milner’s “The Water and the 
Fire”; Kodaly’s “Te Deum”; and Janacek’s 
“The Eternal Gospel”. 
iw 

Stratford, Canada. — The 50-piece 
orchestra and soloists of the International 
String Congress in Puerto Rico, under its 
director Roy Harris, will play the final 
concert on Aug. 13, of the International 
Conference of Composers at the Strat- 
ford Festival. The program is under the 
auspices of the Canadian League of Com- 
posers and the Festival. The orchestra 
will be flown from Puerto Rico through 
the courtesy of the American Federation 
of Musicians. 


a 

Winnipeg, Canada.—The 1960-61 sea- 
son of the Winnipeg Symphony under 
Victor Feldbrill will have as_ soloists 
Maureen Forrester, Leon Fleisher, Denis 
Matthews, and Leonard Rose. Guest con- 
ductors include James Sample and Eleazar 
de Carvalho. 








PERSONALITIES — 


Shakeh Vartenissian, who has appeared 
in many Verdi operas in Italy this past 
spring, will sing in five performances of 
“Don Giovanni” at the Aix-en-Provence 
Festival in France this summer. She will 
sing in “Il Trovatore” with the New Or- 
leans Opera next December and has been 
re-engaged to open the next season at Lis- 
bon, Portugal, as Norma. The soprano 
will also appear in Madrid in September 
in four performances of Verdi's “Mac- 
beth”. 





Susann McDonald will embark this fal] 
on her first Latin-American tour. The 
harpist is scheduled for appearances in 
leading cities of Mexico, Peru and Colom- 
bia. A Midwest tour is booked for Sep- 
tember and Miss McDonald then will re- 
turn to California, where she has already 
appeared in several of the principal cities. 


Jean Sanders has been re-engaged as 
soloist with the San Antonio Symphony 
where she will be heard in the Verdi Re- 
quiem in December. She will sing the title 
role in “Carmen” in two performances with 
the Duluth Symphony on Aug. 24 and 26. 


The Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, after 
having given the full month of June to 
concerts, continued with a completely 
booked concert tour of Australia, which 
ended with a concert in Sydney on July 
16. From July 18 to Aug. 13 they have 
a fully booked concert tour in New Zea- 
land. 


Stephan Hero will make his fourth ap- 
pearance with orchestra in Minneapolis at 
Northrop Memorial Auditorium on Aug. 
2, playing Wieniawski’s D minor Violin 
Concerto as a memorial to his father- 
teacher. On Aug. 28, he will be soloist 
with the Long Beach Symphony. 


Reginald Stewart conducted the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corporation Sym- 
phony in Toronto in a program based en- 
tirely on works inspired by Shakespeare 
as a preliminary to the Stratford Festival. 


Kenneth Chertok recently returned 
from Italy where he appeared in leading 
roles at several opera houses. Mr. Chertok 
has been engaged for the Rome Opera 
next season and will also be heard in a 
recital at Town Hall, New York, Nov. 29. 


Patrick Hayes has been appointed con- 
sultant to Robert W. Thayer, special 
assistant to the Secretary of State for 
cultural exchange. The Washington (D.C.) 
impresario will serve as_ professional 
adviser. 


Celia Pearlman has recently returned 
from a recital tour of the Netherlands. 
During her European tour next season, 
Miss Pearlman will be heard in England, 
Holland, and Germany. 


Irene Kramarich has been engaged to 
sing leading roles this fall with the New 
Orleans Opera, Connecticut Opera Associ- 
ation, and the Philadelphia Grand Opera. 
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Seymour Bernstein recently returned 
from a State Department-sponsored tour 
around the world. In some areas of the 
Far East he was the first pianist to ap- 
pear in concert. During the tour, he ap- 
peared on television and radio, made re- 
cordings, taught master classes, and gave 
chamber-music programs with local mu- 
sicians. 


Alexander Uninsky leaves in October 
for a fall concert tour of Europe. This 
will be his second such tour during 1960. 
He will play with orchestra and in recital 
in Holland, France, and Italy. Mr. Unin- 
sky returns to America in January and 
will commence his North American season 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony. 


Fritz Mahler began his annual conduct- 
ing tour in Europe with a Gustav Mahler 
Memorial Concert at the RAI, Rome, on 
July 13. Following a number of appear- 
ances in Italy, Switzerland and Austria, 
he will conclude his tour on Sept. 23 with 
a concert with the Oslo Philharmonic. 


Virginia MacWatters was married to 
Paul D. Abee, on June 10 in Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. Abee will return to the In- 
diana University at Bloomington in the 
fall to resume her teaching as professor 
of voice. 


Arthur Lief sailed for England on July 
6 to attend rehearsals of the Royal Ballet. 
He will join them as American guest con- 
ductor and will be the assistant conductor 
on their forthcoming American tour. 


David Smith recorded Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabaeus” with Jan Peerce in Vienna 
during June. _Thomas Scherman con- 
ducted. 


Russell Stanger will conduct a Bach and 
Handel concert in Chicago next March 
for Joan Sutherland, who will make her 
Chicago debut at that time. 


Silvio Varviso will conduct the open- 
ing night performance of “Tosca” with 
Renata Tebaldi for the San Francisco 
Opera this fall. 


Franz Bibo was the recipient of the 1960 
Conductors Recognition Award given by 
the American Symphony Orchestra League. 


Margaret Harshaw will be heard in a 
Wagner “Ring” cycle beginning Sept. 21 


at Covent Garden, London. 

Geraint Evans will sing the title role 
in “Wozzeck” in the West Coast premiere 
of this opera in San Francisco this fall. 


PICTURE CAPTIONS 
A: Seen during a rehearsal at the Pough- 
keepsie (N. Y.) Summer Festival are, left 
to right, Walter Trampler, Claudia Lyon, 
and Claude Monteux 


B: Members of the Eastman String Quar- 
tet—left to right, Georges Miquelle, 
Joseph Knitzer, Francis Bundra, and John 
Celentano—take time out for sight-seeing 
in Ankara, Turkey, on a state-department 
sponsored concert tour of the Middle East 





C: Joanna Hodges checks the score of 
Liszt’s “Totentanz”’, which she recently 
performed with Herbert Weisskopf, right, 
and the Beverly Hills (Calif.) Symphony 


D: Henri Temianka, left, and Lucien 
Laporte of the Paganini Quartet go native 
during appearances at the Osaka (Japan) 
Festival 
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MEPHISTO’S 
MUSINGS 


Man Bites Dog 


Genuine man - bites - dog history is 
being made at the University of 
Rochester, where a new course in mod- 
ern dance ended its first season’ $300 
in the black. The story has many a 
moral for other universities, where the 
contemporary arts are finding increas- 
ingly a haven and an invaluable func- 
tion in general education. 

The University of Rochester had no 
special dance course nor any physical 
education major in dance five years 
ago, when Merle Spurrier, head of the 
physical education department for many 
years, persuaded the authorities to in- 
clude a splendid large dance studio in 
the new physical education building. 
Elsa Jordan had taught dance for some 
years, but the university was not of- 
ficially conscious of dance. Many of 
the faculty and administrators did not 
know that anything at all was being 
done. 

Inspired by the possibilities offered 
by the new studio as: well as by the 
joining of the men’s and women’s cam- 
puses and the presence of the Eastman 
School of Music with its Festivals: of 
American Music, Dora Sanders, a young 
dancer and choreographer, and some 
colleagues set to work. Mrs. Sanders, 
whose husband is a: professor at~ the 
theological seminary and who has a 
family, has the Carrie Nation spirit 
when it comes to dance, although luck- 
ily she doesn’t use an axe on reaction- 
ary administrators’ heads! 

Desiring to obtain a leading young 
artist in modern dance as a teacher and 
performer, the organizers persuaded 
Robert Cohan, formerly a soloist in 
Martha Graham’s company, to com- 
mute from Boston to Rochester. Figur- 
ing the cost of the course, they began 
telephoning people and soon _ had 
enough enrollments to make the course 
practicable. 

Other classes were also organized for 
students ranging from high school age 
to women in their sixties. Classes were 
available for men and women with no 
movement experience and for profes- 
sionals. Classes for children between 
the ages of eight and 16 were set up. 
Mr. Cohan teaches straight Graham 
technique, and his classes have been so 
popular that he has been engaged for 
several extra weeks this year. Miss 
Sanders and others also teach Holm, 
Humphrey - Weidman and other tech- 
niques as well as Graham. 

From the first the annual concerts with 
Mr. Cohan appearing in solo and duet 
works have proved extremely popular. 
The interest of the Eastman School of 
Music, whose student composers can 
benefit by working with dancers, has 
heen aroused. On Oct. 8 and 9 next 
fall Mr. Cohan and Matt Turney, of 
Martha Graham’s company, will open 
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their tour in Strong Auditorium on the 
River Campus of the. University of 
Rochester, giving all of the works they 
have performed in Rochester and two 
new ones. 

Proceeds will be used to commission 
Alan Hovhaness to compose a score 
for a dance work to be presented at 
the-American Music Festival directed 
by Howard Hanson next spring. Mr. 
Hanson, founder of the festivals, has 
always give, theatre and dance music 
a role w y of their importance in 
his prograrhs. 

Today, wm Rochester the university 
has become a center for the contempo- 
rary arts not merely for students but 
for all of the members of the com- 
munity, amateur and professional, who 
are culturally active and alive. 


Jewels 


Robert C. Tai, gem dealer from 
Honolulu who recently arrived on the 
mainland with his family for a year’s 
stay, has eight daughters and two sons. 
What makes the daughters unique is 
the set of names the father has given 
them. The oldest, who is 19, is called 
Dodo, and from there on down they 
are named Rere, 17; Mimi, 15; Fafa, 
13; Soso, 12; Lala, 11; Sisi, 8; and— 
surprise!—Octavia, who is just 6. 

Since Mr. Tai has named eight of 
his jewels for the notes of the scale, 
I can think of nothing more appropri- 
ate for the family to do than to go to 
New York to see “The Sound of Mu- 
sic”, the musical about the Trapp Fam- 
ily starring Mary Martin. In that show 
Miss Martin lines up the children of 
whom she is governess and teaches them 
the musical scale by naming them for 
the individual notes in a song that has 
become widely popular, “Do, Re, Mi”. 

I have one question to ask Mr. Tai: 
What would you have named the ninth 
girl? 

P.S. Mr. Tai’s two boys are uniquely 
named too. They are Uranium Roy, 
who is 10, and Satellite Rex, who is 2. 


Mechanized Music 


Musical scores may now be stored 
on punched tape from which they can 
be duplicated at will by means of a ma- 
chine just developed by composers L. 
A. Hiller, Jr», of the University of IIl- 
inois, and Cecil Effinger, of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

The collaboration, made possible 
through a grant of the University of 
Illinois Research Board, has produced 
an electric machine on which a typist 
can simultaneously punch paper com- 
puter tape: while printing musical no- 
tations. The operation corresponds to 
that of a teletypewriter. 

Mr. Effinger is inventor of the 
Musicwriter, a typewriter which will 
print music and which is produced com- 
mercially. It is this machine, fully elec- 
trified and automatic, which in combi- 
nation with the punched tape unit, has 
brought about this innovation in music 
printing. 


Tape punched on the electronic 


punched tape Musicwriter may be fed 
back into the machine to print addi- 
tional perfect copies electrically without 
further manual operation. 

This same, tape also can be used as 
input data for a computer such as the 
Illiac (invented by Mr. Hiller), so that, 
with proper directions, Mr. Hiller be- 
lieves it may be possible for the Illiac 
to extract individual performance parts 
for the instruments of the orchestra 
from the complete score of an orches- 
tral.work punched on paper tape by 
the new machine. 

In addition, he hopes eventually to 
get the Illiac to perform other burden- 
some tasks of the composer such as 
transposing music to another key, tran- 
scribing old music into modern nota- 
tion, design of page format and, finally, 
typing the actual musical score. 

Also tinkering with music and ma- 
chines is Melville Clark, Jr., at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. He has invented a musical 
instrument with a double keyboard and 
a row of pedals which will accurately 
duplicate all the sounds of all the in- 
struments of an orchestra. 

Internally, the machine will have 500 
or more plastic sound tracks scanned 
by photo-electric eyes. The light inten- 
sities will be translated into electric sig- 
nals and then into musical notes. The 
keys of the instrument are sensitive not 
only to the speed with which they are 
pressed but the force with which they 
are held down, so that a note can be 
expressly shaded as long as it is held. 

The tones of unison playing, such as 
a choir of first violins, can be repro- 
duced. Another feature permits con- 
trol of the sound to size of the audi- 
torium and the location and size of the 
sound source. 

Like a miracle wash-day soap, the 
Hiller-Effinger machine will take the 
drudgery out of composition while Mr. 
Clark’s machine will reduce the gray 
hairs a composer develops from bad 
intonation and indifference of orches- 
tral players. Together with patron 
saints like Fromm, Ford, and Ful- 
bright, it looks like the composition 
business has never had it so good. 


Denim Tails 


Out in Estes Park, Colo., a Blue 
Jeans International Music Festival is 
being held this summer, with Walter 
Charles, conductor of the Wichita Falls 
(Texas) Symphony, in charge of an 
orchestra of 100 school musicians from 
all over the United States. The players 
perform in blue jeans, and Mr. Charles 
wears a set of “denim tails” in “an at- 
tempt to break down the formal bar- 
rier which tends to occur when the pub- 
lic is presented with classical music.” 
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Dealer-Teacher Relationships 


Stressed by Music Merchants 


At National Convention 


Music is a business. The essence of 
nusic is far removed from business, of 
ourse, but imagine what a sad state music 
would be in today were it not for the 
conomic aspects that have always been 
vital in sustaining musical culture and 
nusical growth 

Sometimes, the balance between music 
ind business may seem to become dis- 
torted. Nevertheless, the proof is there 
that music, from a professional standpoint, 
and music, from a business standpoint, 
have a great deal to share—and have been 
doing just that to a high degree in the 
post-war years 

Recently, Henry Z. Steinway, president 
of Steinway & Sons, piano manufacturers, 
offered this observation 

“To me the most interesting fact in our 
industry is that during the last ten years 
America has emerged as the musical cen- 
ter of the world, a fact which our con- 
tacts in the concert field confirm abso- 
lutely. At the same time, the develop 
ment of musical programs in our schools 

high school orchestras, bands, and so 
on—are unique, and only now are Euro- 
pean countries beginning to imitate us.” 

With these ideas as a _ background 
MusicaL AMERICA went to the big music 
industry trade show and convention, held 
in Chicago’s Palmer House in July, for a 
first-hand report about the important as- 
pect of music called business 


The music industry virtually takes over 
the entire famous Chicago hostelry for 
the event, filling the rooms on seven floors 
vith some $2,500,000 worth of musical 
nstruments and merchandise. Instruments 
themselves predominate Phonograph 

cords and sheet music play a secondary 
role 

Music dealers are the vital ingredient 
[hey come to see what is new, buy in 
inticipation of fall needs, discuss business 
problems with their suppliers, and learn 

not only how to sell musical instru- 

nts, but to expand musical participa- 

r 

[The National Association of Music 

rchants (NAMM) is the sponsoring 

up, but the music industry has been 
big happy family for a long time, and 
irate associations for pianos, band in- 
ments, accordions, fretted instruments 
musical merchandise wholesalers all 
ticipated. 

1¢ week-long show attracts in the 
hborhood of 11,000 persons each year. 
Ms year’s event was held amid pre- 

yns that the American people would 

d more than $500,000,000 for musical 

nents alone this year. Records are 

d to account for another $350,- 
0, and audio equipment another 
10,000 to $600,000,000. 

Ngures represent good times for 


j 
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the music industry, and the convention 
reflected this in its enthusiasm. Last year, 
musical merchandise sales were reported 
to have increased 1.4 times as fast as the 
national economy, and the number of 
people estimated to be playing an instru- 
ment at least six times a year was figured 
to be roughly one out of five. The rate 
of increase is such that by 1970, one out 
of every four persons is expected to be 
playing a musical instrument. 

These are more than cold statistics. 
While they indicate a healthy growth for 
the music industry, they also indicate a 
healthy basis for this growth. By that 
we mean that there seems to be much 
evidence that the music industry is trying 
to expand itself with the constant recog- 
nition that music is not only a business, 
but a means of self-expression and an art 
form as well 

True, you can talk to some members 
of the industry and be fairly certain they 
see only dollar signs when they look at 
an instrument. But the music business is 
competitive, like any other, and too many 
external influences have been forcing the 
music industry as a whole to recognize 
more than the dollars-and-cents values of 
music 


One example of this is the American 
Music Conference (see Editorial, page 
8), an organization founded by all 
segments of the music industry about 12 
years ago to promote music. The group 
is the one responsible for so much of the 
material about music that you see in 
newspapers and magazines, and this is only 
one of the areas with which it concerns 
itself. The AMC program is held up in 
textbooks as a prime example of a suc- 
cessful public relations venture. 

On a company level, you find a firm 
like H. & A. Selmer, the famous clarinet 
house, deserving the respect of a fine 
musician like Benny Goodman. Mr. 
Goodman recently allied himself with Sel- 
mer as a director. 

His interest in musical youth brought 
about the alliance. He attended the meet- 
ing of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in Atlantic City last March with 
several Selmer executives. Everyone he 
talked with at the meeting would say: 
“Benny, help us get the kids away from 
rock ’n roll and back to the kind of music 
you stand for.” 

It occurred to Mr. Goodman that by 
becoming associated with Selmer they 
could work together to do a great deal 
to boost the quality of popular music. 

“To me,” he said during the recent con- 
vention, “the most infuriating quality of 
this music is not its style but the sloppy 
performance within that style. .No music 
can be good unless it is played with pre- 
cision and taste. Kids like bad music 





Benny Goodman, convention soloist 


only because they don't know the dif- 


ference.” 
One evening during the convention 
Benny Goodman and his band drew a 


packed audience of 1,400 music dealers 
to the Grand Ballroom of the Palmer 
House for a concert. This concert, in- 
cidentally, also featured the vibraharpist, 
Red Norvo, who made appearances in the 
exhibit of J. C. Deagan, Inc. This Chi- 
cago firm, as the manufacturer of preci- 
sion-made tone bars and tunning forks, 
has been the virtual “custodian” of musical 
pitch standards for many years. 

Artist-trade alliances, like that of Good- 
man and Selmer, have by no means been 
confined to a few artists and companies 
in the post-war years, and obviously they 
have contributed a great deal to good and 
enthusiastic music participation. Last fall, 
it was estimated that there were 26,000 
orchestras in United States schools and 
47,000 bands, with the number of bands 
doubling since World War II. 

On a wholesaler level at a music in- 
dustry convention, you are impressed by 
the number and variety of items to serve 
the educational 


requirements of music 
teaching. One wholesaler, David Wexler 
& Co., Chicago. is handling exclusive 


national distribution of a relatively new 
item that would seem to have many edu- 
cational and professional applications. It 
is the Musicwriter, a typewriter that types 
music notes instead of the alphabet. 


The Musicwriter is like any ordinary 
typewriter, but its 42 keys have 79 music 
symbols, such as notes, flats and sharps, 
as well as an entire staff. It was shown 
at the convention last year, but has now 
been developed in two models and is in 
full production. 

On a music-dealer level, there has been 
a discernable trend toward more and 
more music educators going into the busi- 
ness end of music. The music dealer who 
has the training of a music educator is 
the exception rather than the rule, of 
course, but constant progress is being 
made in the ability of music dealers to 
serve both teachers and the community. 

The conventions themselves—and re- 
gional music-dealer meetings throughout 
the country during the year—offer deal- 
ers a great deal of assistance along this 
line. Just a few years ago, well planned 
practical sessions were a relatively minor 
part of conventions. Now, however, they 
offer the dealer a variety of help and 
understanding, such as a clinic on retail 
advertising at this year’s convention, and 
one on financing the music industry's 
market potential during the 1960s. 

Others are designed to expand the music 
industry's ability to meet the emotional 
needs of people through music—and help 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Lawrence Tibbett, one of the greatest 
singing actors that the United States has 
ever produced and for 26 years a leading 
baritone at the Metropolitan Opera, died 
on July 15 at Roosevelt Hospital in New 
York. He was 63 years old. Mr. Tibbett 
had entered the hospital on June 27 for 
treatment for a head injury. He was oper- 
ated on two days later and never regained 
consciousness. 

lypically American in his hearty in- 
formality, his enthusiasm, and his breezy 
energy, Mr. Tibbett was also typically 
American in his ambition and capacity 
for hard work. His career was amazingly 
varied and far reaching. Not only was he 
internationally famous as an opera singer, 
but also as a recitalist, a radio and tele- 
vision personality, and in motion pictures. 

His voice was of beautiful quality, a 
flexible, transparent baritone with gorge- 
ous hues and sufficient weight to carry in 
a heavy musical texture, but never itself 
thick or muddy. In his heyday, Mr. 
Tibbett was a well-nigh faultless techni- 
cian, and I once heard him execute a 
messa di voce in the “Di Provenza” in 
“La Traviata” that left the audience 
literally stunned with its exquisite sound 
and shape. In dramatic scenes, he could 
color his voice adroitly, and one needs 
only to close one’s eyes and think back to 
hear him still in many a passage from 
“Simon Boccanegra”, or “The Emperor 
Jones”, or “Otello”. 

Mr. Tibbett, who broke many a lance 
for the generation of American singers 
that was to follow him, had character- 
istically American roots. He was born on 
Nov. 16, 1896, in Bakersfield, Calif., 50 
miles north of Los Angeles. His father, 
William Edward Tibbet was a deputy 
sheriff, and he was shot and killed attempt- 
ing to capture a criminal when Lawrence 
was only seven years old. (The family 
name had only one final “t” and the sec- 
ond one was added years later by Mr. 
Tibbett in New York as the result of a 
printer's mistake: it looked so good to him 
that he decided to retain it). 

Lawrence attended Manual Arts High 
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LAWRENCE 


TIBBETT 


first all-american singing actor 


of world acclaim—a tribute 


By Ropert SABin 


School in Los Angeles, but even in his 
school days he was fascinated by the 
theatre and singing. The theatre was his 
first love, and he worked with the elder 
Tyrone Power's Shakespearean Players 
and with stock companies in Los Angeles 
and Hollywood in his early years. When 
the United States entered World War I, 
he joined the Merchant Marine, and was 
en route to Vladivostok when the armis- 
tice was declared. He settled in Los 
Angeles, working as a church singer and 
in theatres and making a good name for 
himself locally. He married Grace Mackay 
Smith, from whom he was to be divorced 
in 1931. 

Mr. Tibbett’s vocal teachers were Joseph 
Dupuy and Basil Ruysdael, the latter of 
whom had been a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Believing that it 
was not necessary for the American singer 
to study abroad, he rejected advice to do 
so and borrowed money in 1922 to go to 
New York and study with Frank La 
Forge. He kept his head above water by 
singing in churches. 

Mr. Tibbett came up the hard way, and 
he had to display fortitude at this stage 
in his career. A recital which he had 
planned was prevented by an attack of 
mumps, and his first audition with the 
Metropolitan Opera, which Mr. La Forge 
had arranged for him, brought no results. 
This occurred in April 1923. A few weeks 
later, undaunted, he returned for a second 
audition and his singing of Iago’s Credo 
from Verdi's “Otello” won him a one-year 
contract at $60 a week, with an option to 
be retained at $100 the second year. When 
the time came for renewal, the Metro- 
politan told him that he could stay, if he 
wanted to, but at the original $60! He 
made his first appearance at the Metro- 
politan on Nov. 24, 1923, as Lovitzky in 
Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff”, with the 
illustrious Chaliapin as Boris. His second 
appearance, as Valentin in Gounod’s 
“Faust”, on Nov. 30, gave him more of an 
opportunity. 


It was during his second season at the 
Metropolitan, on Jan. 2, 1925, that he 
made his sudden leap into fame. Vincente 
Ballester, a Spanish baritone, had been 
scheduled to sing the role of Ford in 
Verdi’s “Falstaff”, but he fell ill at the last 
moment and Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the 
general manager of the Metropolitan, 
assigned young Tibbett to the part. When 
he reached the most arresting passage in 
his music, Ford’s frenzied monologue in 
Act II, when he believes that his wife is 
going to betray him, Tibbett threw him- 
self into the role with an intensity and 
abandon that swept the audience off its 
feet. There was a tremendous ovation, and 
after he had taken many curtain calls with 
his more famous colleagues in the cast, 
cries of “Tibbett! Tibbett!” made it plain 
that the audience demanded a solo bow. 
Only after this was granted could the per- 
formance proceed. 

The story hit the front pages of the 
newspapers, and the triumphant young 
singer now had managers at his door and 
contracts to choose from. He was given 
roles at the Metropolitan as fast as he 
could learn them, and, since he was an 
excellent musician and a quick study, he 
soon was singing most of the leading 
Italian and French roles, as well as Wolf- 
ram in “Tannhauser”. He was a fiercely 
dramatic Amonasro in “Aida”, and a 
touching Rigoletto. Other Italian roles 
were Manfredo in “L’Amore dei Tre Re”; 
and Germont, pére, in “La Traviata”. He 
took the role of Neri Chiaramantesi in 
Giordano’s “La Cena delle Beffe” on Jan. 
21, 1926, succeeding Titta Ruffo after two 
performances. 

His Scarpia was notable for its almost 
savage intensity, and I well remember one 
performance when he and Grace Moore 
carried the second act to a point where 
worried mothers were shielding the faces 
of their young. He was the Ramiro in th« 
Metropolitan’s first performance of Ravel’ 
“L’Heure Espagnole”, on Nov. 7, 1925 
with the late Lucrezia Bori as the Con 
cepcion. His Iago and his Simon Bocc 
negra were two of his most memorab!: 
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conceptions. In his early days, Tibbett 
overacted, but as the years passed he 
gained in dignity and control. He always 
commanded the stage with a flame-like 
Vitality. 

A notable phase in Tibbett’s career was 
his work in American operas at the Metro- 
politan during the 1920s and 30s. A 
staunch believer of opera in English, he 
sang his native language with exemplary 
clarity. He created the roles of Eadgar in 
Deems Taylor’s “The King’s Henchman” 
(Feb. 17, 1927); Colonel Ibbetson in Tay- 
lor’s “Peter Ibbetson” (Feb. 7, 1931); 
Brutus Jones in Louis Gruenberg’s “The 
Emperor Jones” (Jan. 7, 1933); Wrestling 
Bradford in Howard Hanson’s “Merry 
Mount” (Feb. 10, 1934); the Pasha in 
John Laurence Seymour’s “In the Pasha’s 
Garden” (Jan. 24, 1935); and Guido in 
Richard Hageman’s “Caponsacchi” (Feb 
4, 1937). 

Mr. Tibbett was the Jack Rance, when 
the Metropolitan revived Puccini’s “La 
Fanciulla del West” (“The Girl of the 
Golden West”). He was also the Gianni 
Schicchi in the Metropolitan production of 
Puccini’s operatic comedy in English in 
1935-36. He sang the title role in 
Goossens’ “Don Juan de Manara” in Lon- 
don in 1937, where he made his Covent 
Garden debut as Scarpia. It was fitting 

it he should take the role of Captain 
salstrode in Benjamin Britten’s “Peter 

irumes” at the Metropolitan in 1948-49, 

is 25th anniversary season. He gave a 

eeply moving portrayal. 

Mr. Tibbett was tremendously popular 
a recitalist both at home and abroad. 
was an extremely catholic program- 
lider, and did not hesitate to include 
gs like “Old- Man River”- and “De 
ry Road” in his recitals. 

His motion pictures included “Rogue 

ng’, which ran for over six months at 

Astor Theatre in New York in 1930; 
> New Moon”; “Metropolitan”; 
ider Your Spell”; “The Southerner” 
Oo billed as “The Prodigal”); and 

in Love Song”. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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ARTISTS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS 


S. Hurok will present Sviatoslav Rich- 
ter, Soviet musician who has already won 
a reputation as one of the world’s finest 
pianists, in his American debut at New 
York’s Carnegie Hall Oct. 19, to be fol- 
lowed by concerts there on Oct. 23, 25, 
28, and 30. The only previous time that 
Mr. Richter has played outside of iron- 
curtain countries was recently in Helsinki, 








Sviatoslav Richter 


Finland The pianist is well-known to 
American audiences through his. many 
recordings and through glowing reports’ by 
those who have heard him play in Russia’ 

Mr. Richter will also play some 25 
concerts across the country and Canada 
in a ten-week period. He is scheduled to 
return to Moscow about Dec. 20. While 
the itinerary is not yet set, cities in which 
the pianist is expected to play include 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Toronto, Montreal 
Baltimore, and Washington 


INTER-ALLIED ARTISTS 


Inter-Allied Artists Corporation has 
announced the addition of four individual 
artists, a duo-piano team, and a string 
quartet to its management roster. 

Joining Inter-Allied Artists are the 
Beaux-Arts String Quartet; the Gutbergs, 
Ingrid and Karin, duo-pianists; David 
Epstein, conductor; Harry Shub, violinist; 
Lui Tsun-Yuen, Chinese virtuoso, whose 
instruments, the pipa and the chin, pre- 
date the Christian era; and Anne Ayer, 
soprano, who made her New York debut 
at Carnegie Recital Hall last April 

Mr. Shub left in mid-July for a Latin- 
American tour. The Beaux-Arts Quartet 

Gerald Tarack, first violin; Alan Mar 
tin, second. violin; George Mester, viola: 
and Jules Eskin, cello—will be heard Aug 
5.and 6 in the Castle Hill- Foundation 
summer series in Ipswich, Mass. Mr. Ep- 
stein, who has received a Cleveland Or- 
chestra ,fellowship, is fulfilling engage- 
ments as guest conductor with the Wheel- 
ing Symphony, the Antioch College Music 
Festival, and the New Jersey Symphony 
Mr. Tsun-Yuen, who makes his home in 
California, is appearing during the sum- 
mer in that area. Miss Ayer is in Europe 
until October auditioning for the coming 
concert season ; 
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GENERAL ARTISTS CORP. 


General Artists Bureau's Concert De- 
partment has announced the completed 
ten-week tour of the American Ballet 
Theatre in early 1961. The itinerary will 
carry the company to Newark, N.J., Jan. 
15; Hartford, Conn., Jan. 16; Boston, Jan. 
18-21; Providence, Jan. 22; Albany, N.Y., 
Jan. 23; Pittsburgh, Jan. 25; Columbus, 
Ohio, Jan. 26; Youngstown, Ohio, Jan. 
27; Cleveland, Jan. 28-29; Detroit, Jan. 
30-31; Lafayette, Ind., Feb. 1; Chicago, 
Feb. 2-5; Madison, Wis., Jan. 6-7; Mil- 
waukee, Feb. 6-7; St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
11; Cedar Rapids, lowa, Feb.~12; Des 
Moines, Feb. 13; Omaha, Feb. 14; Wichi- 


ta. Kan., Feb. 15; Independence, Kan., 
Feb. 17; Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18-19; 
Norman, Okla., Feb. 20; Tulsa, Okla., 


Feb. 21; Dallas, Feb. 22-23; Waco, Texas, 
Feb. 24: Houston, Feb. 26-27; Austin, 
Texas, Feb. 28: Beaumont, Texas, March 
1; College Station, Texas, March 2; Little 
Rock. March 4; Fayetteville, Ark., March 
5; Memphis, March 6; Birmingham, 
March 7: Thomasville. Ga., March 8; 
Miami, Mareh «10-12: Tampa,*March 13; 
Savannah. March 14; Columbia, S.C., 
March 15; Charlotte, N.C., March 16; 
Greensboro, N.C., March 17; Baltimore, 
March 18-19: Richmond, March 21; 
Philadelphia, March 22-23; Norfolk, Va., 
March 24; and Harrisburg, Pa., March 25. 

General Artists Bureau has also an- 
nounced the signing of Dorothy Raedler’s 
“American Savoyards”, the foremost Gil- 
bert and Sullivan troupe in the United 
States. During the 1959-60 season, the 
‘Sayoyards is having a_ record-breaking 
'26-week engagement in New York, and 
will be appearing at different music fes- 
tivals throughout the summer. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


A gift from the Ford Motor Company 
Fund will make possible the appearance 
of the New York Philharmonic at the 
1960 Cultural Festival in West Berlin 
Sept. 22-23. The Ford contribution will 
take care of the entire costs of flying the 
orchestra to Berlin just prior to the con- 
clusion of a seven-week transcontinental 
United States tour. The orchestra will re- 
turn for a final tour concert in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Sept. 25 and for the open- 
ing of its regular season in New York on 
Sept. 29. The costs of sending the orches- 
tra to Germany are estimated at $150,000. 

Under the direction of Leonard Bern- 
stein, the orchestra will play two evening 
concerts in the concert hall of Berlin 
Broadcasting Station SFB. Ford Motor 
Company Fund officials had asked that pro 
ceeds from the concerts be donated to a 
Berlin charity to be selected by West Ber- 
lin Mayor Willy Brandt and Gerhart von 
Westerman, director of the 1960 Cultural 
Festival in West Berlin. 

Instrumental soloists for the 1960-61 
season of the New York Philharmonic 
will include nine pianists, six violinists, and 
two cellists. 

Making their debuts with the orchestra 
will be two Americans—Zita Carno, pi- 
anist, and Aaron Rosand, violinist; two 
French artists—Samson Francois, pianist, 
and Christian Ferras, violinist; the Israeli 
violinist Zvi Zeitlin, and the Ceylonese 
cellist Rohan de Saram. 

Other pianists will include Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, Leon Fleisher, Glenn Gould, Lorin 
Hollander, William Masselos, Guiomar 
Novaes, and Zadel Skolovsky. 

In addition to Messrs. Rosand, Ferras 
and Zeitlin, violin soloists will include 
‘John Corigliano, the Philharmonic’s con- 
certmaster. who will be . celebrating -his 


25th consecutive season as soloist with the 
orchestra; Zino Francescatti, and Nathan 
Milstein. 

Cello soloists to be heard are Leonard 
Rose and Mr. de Saram. 

Fritz Reiner has been added to the 
roster of the guest conductors of the New 
York Philharmonic for next season. He 
will conduct during a two-week period, 
Nov. 10-20, replacing Georg Solti, who is 
unable to fulfill his guest appearance with 
the orchestra. 

The Philharmonic will give a series of 
seven subscription concerts at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music during the season 
of 1960-61. Leonard Bernstein will con- 
duct three of the concerts and the remain- 
ing four will be led by Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos, Karl Boehm, Alfred Wallenstein, 
and Igor Markevitch. 

Edward Downes has been appointed 
program annotator for the 1960-61 Phil- 
harmonic season replacing Howard Shanet 
who has resigned in order to write the 
Philharmonic’s history. 

Assistant conductors for the fall season 
will be Gregory Millar, Elyakum Shapira, 
and Russell Stanger. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Five new artists, in addition to those 
already announced, have been engaged to 
appear next season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Anneliese Rothenberger, lyric soprano, 
made her operatic debut with the Ham- 
burg State Opera and since then became 
famous for her singing at the Salzburg 
Festival, the Vienna State Opera, Glynde- 
bourne, Edinburgh and Dublin. 

Dino Formichini, lyric tenor, was the 
winner of two national singing contests 
Subsequently, he appeared at the opera 
houses of Rome, Florence, Bologna, 
Naples and Palermo. 

Hermann Prey, baritone, was born in 
Berlin. He became a member of the Ham- 
burg State Opera, starred at the Berlin 
Opera and in Glyndebourne. 

Eberhard Waechter, Austrian baritone, 
is a native of Vienna and made his debut 
at the Vienna Volksoper in 1953 as Silvio 
in “Pagliacci”. 

Bonaido Giaiotti, Italian bass, is a native 
of Ziraco. His first operatic oppearance 
was in 1958 as Colline in “La Boheme” 
at the Teatro Nuovo in Milan. In addi- 
tion to engagements in Italian cities, he 
has been heard in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
at the Cincinnati Summer Opera in 1959 
in connection with a cultural exchange of 
young American and Italian singers. 

Among the new artists already an- 
nounced for the 1960-61 season at the 
Metropolitan are Eileen Farrell and Leon- 
tyne Price. sopranos; Mary MacKenzie 
and Kerstin Meyer, mezzo-sopranos: 
Franco Corelli, tenor; Robert O’Hearn, 
designer; Gunther Rennert, stage direc- 
tor; and Georg Solti conductor. 

Hanva Holm, well-known choreogra- 
pher, dancer and director, whose assign- 
ments have ranged from “My Fair Lady” 
to Gluck’s “Orfeo”, has been engaged by 
the Metropolitan Opera as choreographer 
of the ballet in the Venusberg Scene in 
next season’s revival of “Tannhauser”. 


BILLINGSLEY ARTISTS 


Billingsley Artists Management, Inc.. 
has recently signed Edwin Deveny, pian 
ist, for the 1960-61 season. Mr. Deven 
has appeared as soloist with the Cincin 
nati Symphony and recéntly returned | 
New York from a concert tour throug). 
out the East, Midwest, and Southwest 
the United States. 
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Since retirement at the age of 65 is 
indatory with the Philadelphia Orches- 
1, William Kincaid. the orchestra’s world- 
1owned solo flutist, is rounding out 

d bowing out a 39-year tenure with 
it organization at the close of the 1959- 
season. 

Always an active man with an im- 
nse gusto for life. and still in the pink 
condition, musically and physically, 


Mr. Kincaid has no intention of retiring 
m the profession. Quite the contrary! 
Being what Robert Louis Stevenson called 


“onward-looking” man, he already has 
sights set on a new horizon. Or per- 
ps it would be more correct to say that 
is scanning some old ones with a fresh 
spective 
For one thing, he will continue to head 
» flute department at the Curtis Institute 
of Music, a post he has held since the 
school was founded, and he will expand 
his teaching in New York to include sev- 
eral days a week, instead of just the ten 
afternoons during the season when the 
Philadelphia Orchestra is in town, as for- 
merly. In addition, he expects to do con- 
lerably more solo recital work than his 
juties with the orchestra permitted and 
will be available for guest appearances 
with other musical organizations and 
chamber-music ensembles 
It was as a chamber-music player that 
Mr. Kincaid first won recognition and, 
while he has never forsaken the field ex 
ept temporarily, he looks forward to re- 
entering it on a less time-restricted scale. 
“IT was, you might say, brought up 
musically speaking, on chamber music,” 
Mr. Kincaid said, by way of an intro- 
ctorv remark as I interviewed him late 
me afternoon in the spring at his New 
York hotel. “As a student at the Institute 
of Musical Art (now the Juilliard School). 
I was invited by Franz Kneisel. the head 
of the Kneisel Quartet. to join his ensem 
class, and later I had the privilege of 
rforming many times with the quartet in 
New York concerts 
When the New York Chamber Music 
Society came into being in 1918, I be 
ne a member of that organization. Since 
Society was subsidized, we had an 
il situation—nothing to do except re 
irse and play our concerts. We pre 
ered many new works and had plenty 
time to prepare them thoroughly 
Among these were two bv Eugene Goos 
ns Trio for Flute, Violin and Piano 
Op. 6, and ‘Five Impressions of a Holiday’ 
flute. cello and piano, which would be 
rth reviving 
Another delightful work in which I 
V oloist at its premiere performance 
Donald Tovey’s Variations on a Theme 
f Gluck, for flute and strings. Tovey was 
fine composer as well as a great pianist 
nd musical scholar, yet his works are 
r plaved. I also premiered Walter 
Piston’s Quintet for flute and strings. a 
that I am particularly fond of 
also a member of the Philadel 
Woodwind Quintet for a number of 
I With them, I played the first 
rmances of Boris Koutzen’s Quintet 
te and strings and Janacek’s ‘Child- 
Suite’, among others. While I like 
lay new works, composers, I found 
in often be nuisances at rehearsals 
mber one work in particular with 
had quite a struggle. The com 
id needlessly changed the time 
with almost every bar and he 
that we follow his directions. We 
id to throw him out of the re- 
Then, pulling the score apart. we 
t it was in a straight 4/4 time 
just as we suspected. We 
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WILLIAM KINCAID: 


Sights Set on a New Horizon 


By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


played it in our own way and it went off 
very well. 

“Besides the works I have already men 
tioned, there is a wealth of music for flute 
and strings, flute and woodwinds and 
various other combinations that is hardly 
known at all. It is only recently that the 
delightful woodwind quintets of Franz 
Danzi (an 18th-century composer of the 
Mannheim school) have been rediscov 
ered. The late Nicolai Berezowsky wrote 
two fine quintets for woodwinds that are 
seldom, if ever. heard. The Serenade for 
Thirteen Instruments by Richard Strauss 

a very rich score—is not too well known 
either Mozart wrote several Serenades 
for eight or more woodwinds that call for 
the basset horn, an instrument no longer 
in use, which remain among his least 
known works.” 

A list of Kincaid pupils reads like a 
“Who's Who of Flutedom.” It includes 
the flute soloists of practically every major 
symphony orchestra in the country and of 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra plus his 
successor with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Teaching both privately and in class, Mr 
Kincaid, in either case, stresses the impor 
tance of ensemble playing 

“IT enjoy teaching.” he remarked with 
the enthusiasm of one who really does. 
“but I think I teach a little differently. I 
like to get two or three students together 


and discuss with them my theories of tone 
production and my ideas of musical dic- 
tion . the uses of phrase groups which 
go into the construction of a musical sen- 
tence by means of which one can control 
increased intensity, or crescendo, or the 
opposite, the lessening of intensity, or 
diminuendo. 

“The art of flute-playing has made de- 
cided advances. Works are written of 
more comolexity than they were 40 years 
ago. While the younger flutists may have 
more technique than their elders did at 
a comparable age, they don’t necessarily 
have more to say. Youngsters studying 
the instrument today have many more 
advantages. They can listen to a new 
work on the radio, or play a recording of 
it, and get a good idea of how it should 
go without figuring it out for themselves. 
No. I would not say that the outstanding 
students of today—and there are many of 
them ton the best of my generation. 
They don’t! But, then, top-notch students 
have always been a rarity. 

“The flute is the easiest instrument to 
plav badly and the most difficult to play 
well. It is also probably the most ancient 
of musical instruments. It remained vir- 
tually unchanged until 1832 when Bohm 
constructed a mechanism that enabled the 
player to cover all nine holes with nine 
fingers. Except for a few further minor 
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improvements made in 1850, the flute has 
remained basically the same since then. 
In my opinion, Verne Q. Powell of Boston 
is the best flute-maker in the world to- 
day.” 

Asked if he thought any further im- 
provements could be made in the instru- 
ment, Mr. Kincaid replied: “To increase 
its range would be fine, but it would take 
a mechanical and musical genius to ac- 
complish this. For all practical purposes 
the range is pretty well covered by the 
piccolo, the flute in C, which is the regu- 
lar flute, the alto flute and the bass flute. 
I might add that it takes a special aptitude 
to play the piccolo well since it requires 
tremendous embouchure control.” 

Aside from his love for the out-of- 
doors life, with its fishing, swimming, 
sailing and hiking, Mr. Kincaid’s prin- 
cipal hobby is collecting flutes. Some of 
these instruments have a 250-year history 
behind them. Flutes from the Far East 
and China are also represented in the 
collection 

Asked whether he ever played any of 
these flutes in public, Mr. Kincaid shook 
his head and said: “No, they lack the full 
sonority Besides”, he quickly added, 
“they are too difficult to play. You see, 
I would have to practice on them. Despite 
the limitations of these ancient instru- 
ments, the performers of the past must 
have managed very well with them for 
lots of beautiful music was written for 
the flute before Béhm improved the in- 
strument.” 

Along with his shock of snow-white 
hair, quizzical blue eyes, and distinguished 
appearance, the platinum flute he carries 
with him on stage has become part and 
parcel of the Kincaid personality. This 
instrument, generally conceded to be 
Verne Q. Powell's masterpiece, and which 
was on exhibition at the World’s Fair in 
1939, is justly famous for its beauty of 
tone and handsome appearance. 


A platinum flute, Mr. Kincaid has 
pointed out time and again to the skepti- 
cal, is an expensive instrument but hardly 
an extravagance. Common sense, he main- 
tains, prompted him to invest his “hard- 
earned dollars” in this instrument. “Plati- 
num”, in Mr. Kincaid’s words, “when 
alloyed with iridium, is one of the tough- 
est and the most heat resistant of metals”. 
He considers the combination ideal for 
wind instruments because “accuracy of 
pitch depends on the resonance of the 
material used, the dimensions of which 
are proportioned in fractions that run into 
infinitesimals.” 

Although born in Minneapolis, the son 
of a Presbyterian minister, Mr. Kincaid 
spent a good part of his childhood in 
Hawaii where he not only acquired his 
early musical education, but also was the 
swimming protege of the Olympic cham- 
pion Duke Kahamamoku. Even today, he 
still amazes the orchestra colleagues who 
visit him at his summer retreat at Little 
Sebago Lake near Poland Springs, Maine, 
by his dips in the icy waters of the lake 
before dawn and the gargantuan break- 
fasts he follows these with. 

The Kincaid family returned to the 
States when William was in his early teens. 
Subsequently, he came to New York to 
further his education at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Institute of Musical Art, 
where he studied with Georges Barrere, 
the leading flutist of his day. In 1913, 
Walter Damrosch engaged him for the 
New York Symphony and he remained 
with that organization for five years. Dur- 
ing the course of his career, Mr. Kincaid 
has been the recipient of many honors 
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and awards. Honorary degrees of Doctor 
of Music have been conferred on him by 
Curtis Institute and Temple University. 

On leaving, I asked Mr. Kincaid whether 
he had composed anything for the flute 
himself. “No composing”, he said, “only 
exercises of my own. No, I haven't writ- 
ten them down. I make my pupils work 
them out aurally.” 


Merchants Convention 


(Continued from page 23) 

build audiences for good music. One ses- 
sion during the convention was designed 
to introduce adults to making their own 
music. 

We discussed the dealer-teacher rela- 
tionship with one Southwestern dealer at 
the convention who cited an interesting 
variety of services music dealers are per- 
forming every day on behalf of the teach- 
er and professional. Among them: 

* The dealer frequently loans teachers 
practice studios, particularly for two-piano 
work. 

* He frequently sells tickets for various 
music events, and gives window space for 
advertising coming music events. 

¢ The music dealer loans trucks to 
move instruments and quite often loans 
instruments and music for special occa- 
sions, special meetings and in emergencies. 

* Dealers and dealer personnel fre- 
quently serve on the boards of various 
music organizations. They serve frequent- 
ly as an advisory counsel for many special 
individual problems brought to the 
dealer by music teachers and organiza- 
tions. 

¢ The music dealer uses personal influ- 
ence, contacting and laying the ground- 
work for the appearance .of artists and 
prominent music personnel. 

The dealer's comments stressed the 
close relationship that exists, or should 
exists, or should exist, between the dealer 
and the professional teacher. “In no other 
business or profession is one so dependent 
on the other,” he said. 

He went on to make these observations: 

“The teacher benefits from the promo- 
tion activities of instrument makers. If 
energetic salesmen did not go out and sell 
pianos, organs and other instruments, the 
teaching profession would soon wither 
away. Between $50,000,000 and $150,- 
000,000 was spent on box-office admissions 
for music last year, and the effect of the 
music industry’s efforts and contributions 
on present and future music audiences 
would seem to be not inconsiderable. 

“Teachers should likewise be on the 
alert for new developments in music. This 
has been a serious shortcoming of music 
teachers. Take for example the introduc- 
tion of the spinet piano in 1935. There 
were some good ones, some bad ones, as 
there still are today—the same as with 
other products. Yet, here was the oppor- 
tunity piano teachers were waiting for. 

“Most were teaching for 25 to 50 cents 
a lesson and if they had 20 students a 
week it was truly something. What did 
they do about this new conception of a 
piano? They fought it and fought it hard. 
Enterprising dealers and manufacturers 
with foresight fought back and won by 
aggressively promoting this instrument. 
Think what would have happened if 
teacher-dealer relationships had been at a 
peak when the spinet was introduced— 
further proof that the dealer and teacher 
should co-ordinate their efforts. 

“The same thing happened with the elec- 
tric guitar, but the promotion efforts of 
the manufacturer, the dealer and the ad- 


vent of radio and television overshadowed 
the instructor. 

“Teachers and dealers should at no 
time be pursuing different objectives. Their 
interests lie together. By doing so, each 
will gain. The dealer will sell more in- 
struments, the teacher will have more 
pupils, and, best of all, the public will 
gain because to many of its members will 
be brought a richness of life through 
music that they do not now experience. 

“And think what it all means to the 
professional as far as eager and apprecia- 
tive audiences are concerned!” 


Alan Hovhaness 





American in India 


Alan Hovhaness, who has absorbed 
more of the spirit and techniques of ori- 
ental music into his own idiom than any 
other American composer, has now had 
the opportunity to hear that music at 
first hand and to study with oriental musi- 
cians. In August, 1959, he left the United 
States on a Fulbright Research Scholar 
Grant for study in India. Mr. Hovhaness 
and his wife went by way of Europe, stop- 
ping at Switzerland for some mountain 
climbing and at Greece to visit some 
ancient sites. They did not return from 
their visit to the orient until June 1960. 

Mr. Hovhaness performed a threefold 
function in India. He presented works 
of his own to Indian audiences (not the 
European colony or the imitation Euro- 
pean public); he heard and studied a great 
deal of native music; and he actually 
wrote music for the Indian musicians and 
performed it with them. His audiences 
liked and understood best the pieces in 
which Mr. Hovhaness has been completely 
oriental, abjuring tonality and develop- 
ment in the Western sense. The very 
works that Western listeners have called 
monotonous were those that excited his 
Eastern listeners the most. On the other 
hand, they could not follow his modal 
fugues, which have delighted Westerners. 

Indian music is so different from ours 
that a complete readjustment of ear and 
musical temperament is required to com- 
prehend it. The framework of the con- 
tinuous improvisations of melody is the 
raga, based on one or two or more parent 
scales. The raga is highly variable in 
form. It may contain seven, or six, or 
five, or even four tones. It may have five 
tones ascending and four descending, or 
seven and five. And the Indian sense of 
pitch is much more acute than ours. They 
do not use the tempered scale and their 
intervals are purer, in the melodic sense. 

The system at present current in India 
goes back some 250 years, though it has 
earlier sources. and it uses 72 parent 
scales. From these literally thousands of 
ragas could be developed, but only about 
100 are generally used. Mr. Hovhaness 
collected 300 ragas during his studies. 

One raga may last a whole hour or 
more, but the artists achieve an endless 
variety of cross rhythms and melodic vari- 
ation. There is a held drone, with solo 
voice, solo violin, or voice and violin. The 
relation between the drum and the melodic 
instrument is very exciting. The violinists 
tune their instruments to the pitch of the 
singers. They tune so that the open 
strings are in octaves and fifths—C sharp 
G sharp, C sharp, G sharp. Mr. Hov 
haness studied the violin with a young In 
dian artist; he worked with two singers, 
father and son, who specialized in obscure 
ragas; and he studied at the College for 
Carnatic Music. 

An amusing reflection of his Indian vi:it 
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curs in his Symphony No. 7 (“Nanga 
*arvat”), composed in India but intended 
or Robert Boudreau’s American Wind 
symphony in Pittsburgh, where he heard 
t on his way home. (The subtitle refers 
o one of the Himalayan peaks in Kash- 
nir, about 26,000 feet high.) In the mid- 
ile movement of the symphony Mr. Hov- 
aness imitates the sound of a North 
ndian band using old British instruments 
ut playing in Indian style and trying to 
et in unison. But he has used an iso- 
hythmic form, so that there is a strict 
ime space for the rather cacophonous 
ounds 

Masical life in India, is, of course, en- 
irely different from ours. The musicians 
ire hired to perform at weddings or fes- 
ivals, and the performances often last 
our to six hours. In the old days, they 
performed for small numbers of people, 
but today mass audiences are common. 
Performances are usually held in tents, 
and the musicians use microphones. The 
singer improvises on devotional songs, 
riving the rhythm, and the audience par- 
ticipates, with groans and moans. The 
whole experience is intense and often 
ecstatic, especially in Southern India. 

Mr. Hovhaness composed a_ work, 
Nagooran”, for an orchestra of South 
Indian instrumentalists, conducting while 
seated on the floor and singing it to them, 
phrase by phrase. It was based on one 
raga, but in the middle movement he left 
out two tones. 

Japan was an entirely different world 

far closer to the West. The one piece 
by Mr. Hovhaness that really bothered 
Japanese orchestras (ironically enough) 
was his typically oriental Symphony No 
8. But he found the orchestras excellent 
ind the technical standards very high 
Japan has her Stockhausens, Boulezes and 
John Cages. Whereas in India the tra- 
litional music is holding its own, in Japan 
it has become a special study, somewhat 
neglected. Mr. Hovhaness found the 
music for the Noh drama and the Bunraku 
doll theatre more exciting than the Kabuki 
musIc. 

He returned feeling greatly enriched 
and anxious to let his impressions settle 
before he embarked on more creative 
work of his own. Robert Sabin 
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A Courageous Force 


Broadcast Music, Inc., is many times 
ver a million-dollar business which 
thrives from the licensing of music in all 
forms for performance. But it is a busi- 
ness with a conscience, fully aware of the 
pressing need to make dollars work for 
ontemporary composers and music 

This year, in connection with their 20th 
inniversary, BMI has taken a unique step 
by allotting $40,000 in commissions to 20 
major composers for new _ orchestral 

ores. This fund will also cover the ex 
pense of scores and parts and the works 
will be offered to orchestras with no pner- 
formance fees for the next two years. BMT 
tself will undertake to pay the composer's 
es for the performances of these com- 
nissioned works 

It is gratifying to note that the com- 
nissions cover a wide gamut of composers 

both age and style. They have gone to 

sung men such as Gunther Schuller, 
niel Pinkham, and Hale Smith and 
ler composers such as Lou Harrison, 
in Hovhaness, Colin McPhee, William 
iman, Ben Weber, Robert Ward, 
tt Carter, Henry Cowell, Roy Harris, 
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Ernst Krenek, Walter Piston, Quincy 
Porter, Wallingford Riegger, Roger Ses- 
sions, Vladimir Ussachevsky and Otto 
Luening. 

Few commissioning projects in the past 
have selected such a solid and diverse 
group of writers whose new scores should 
produce music that is exotic, electronic, 
serial, atonal, neo-romantic, or neo-classic. 
Not only has BMI shown great prudence 
in its choice of composers, it has further 
shown it has no musical axe to grind. 

These commissions are far from the 
only evidence of BMI’s towering interest 
in the fate of modern music and the peo- 
ple who write it. BMI in 1944 licensed 
in toto the music of the writers who be- 
longed to the American Composer’s 
Alliance. 

ACA was founded in 1938 by a dis- 
tinguished group of American composers 
who had found themselves without pro- 
tection in respect to their performing and 
publication rights. In its early days, ACA 
consisted of approximately 250 writers 
of serious music. Among these were 
such distinguished names as Elliott Carter, 
Henry Cowell, Charles Ives, Richard Don- 
ovan, Harrison Kerr, Roy Harris, Nor- 
mand Lockwood, Walter Piston, Quincy 
Porter, Wallingford Riegger, William 
Schuman, and Halsey Stevens. 

BMI has acted as licensor of the per 
forming rights of the ACA membershin 
and has paid over the years for such rights 
in an amount sufficient to make not only 
rovalty payments to its members but to 
publish in facsimile edition a substantial 
number of works which were not other- 
wise available in published form and to 
subsidize recordings of the works of ACA 
members. 

Further, BMI has provided grants which 
have enabled ACA to sponsor or con- 
tribute to concerts which included the 
works of ACA composers. BMI has also 
maintained and established for ACA a 
most valuable library of unpublished 
music which has been used by scholars, 
educators, conductors, and _ performers. 





BMI Archives 
Carl Haverlin, president of Broadcast Music Inc., is seen with three composers 
who recently received BMI grants. Left to right are Elliott Carter, Vladimir 
Ussachevsky, Mr. Haverlin, and Robert Ward 


Certainly these achievements represent an 
unprecedented and healthy attitude for a 
business firm. 

BMI operates an enterprise for the pub- 
lication of concert music. This is its sub- 
sidiary, Associated Music Publishers. 
AMP publishes each year, in conductor's 
scores and parts, contemporary American 
music by some of its finest composers. As 
in the case of ACA, AMP could hardly 
be termed a profitable enterprise, which 
makes its existence and lively functions 
just as unique. Each year, the sizable 
amount of losses incurred by AMP are 
confidently made up by BMI. 

The support and belief of BMI in ACA 
and AMP ts cause enough to recognize a 
thoroughly unusual and courageous force 
behind today’s music. But the sense of 
responsibility BMI feels towards 20th cen- 
tury music goes an important step further. 
Well aware that serious composition in 
the United States must be encouraged for 
the future, as well as for the present, BMI 
established approximately five years ago 
a national contest for young composers, 
the Student Composer's Radio Awards 
This has resulted in major widespread en- 
couragement of those composers still in 
their formative years. 

This past year the SCRA contest was 
opened to young composers of South 
America as well as North America, and 
first prize was won by a young composer 
from Argentina. He, together with an- 
other South American composer and four 
young Americans, will share some $6,000, 
which will be applied to their musical edu- 
cation. 

In a scant 20 years since its founding 
BMI has taken a mature and responsible 
stand on the side of contemporary and, 
most important, American musical 
thought. It has realized that only through 
realistic support of our writers, through 
money, performances, and recordings, can 
the composer of today find an opportunity 
to flourish and work for America’s culture 
and stature in the world of art. 

-John Ardoin 
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INTRICACIES OF BAND SCORING 


EXPLAINED IN NEW BOOK 


By RicHarp Franko GOLDMAN 


Scoring for band is one of the trickiest 
of musical enterprises, and a reliable guide 
through the intricacies and problems of 
this craft has long been needed 

The difficulty has always resided in a 
variety of special circumstances, affecting 
the band in ways that have not affected 
the orchestra 

1. The art of orchestration has been 
developed by composers, not by arrangers. 
Orchestration is a matter of intent and 
high artistic purpose, while band scoring 
Starts with a utilitarian and arbitrary com- 
bination of instruments and has to make 
the music fit this 

2. Performances of orchestral works 
generally attempt to be faithful to the 
demands of the composer, at least insofar 
as playing a given piece with the instru- 
ments called tor, and not with substitutes 
or “cued” instruments. The student can 
therefore compare what his eye sees and 
his ear hears 

3. Orchesiral performance has been 
largely professional rather than amateur; 
hence the players are generally assumed 
to be capable of playing passages as the 
composers intended them to be heard. A 
bassoon solo, for example, would be ex- 
pected to have a predictable level of 
audibility as well as quality, and in pro 
portion to the rest of the ensemble. This 
iS not true in band music, where one might 
hear the bassoon solo (a) played on a 
saxophone and (b) surrounded by a com- 
pletely unpredictable number and combi- 
nation of other woodwinds or brasses. 

4. Full scores of orchestral works are 
generally and inexpensively available for 
study, so that the student can learn directly 
from master examples. 

5. Last but not least, there have been 
available for some time, since Berlioz at 
least, serious and enlightened treatises on 
orchestration written by musicians of the 
highest rank and authority. 

To take these points in order: Orches- 
tration has developed as a response to 
musical needs. A composer may write 
for any kind of orchestra he wishes: he 
may specify four bassoons, no clarinets, 
or anything else he wishes. He may even 
write for an orchestra without violins (vide 
Stravinsky in the “Symphony of Psalms”). 
The band, on the other hand, has a rela- 
tively fixed instrumentation (varying only 
on national or functional lines), and this 
is supposed to be equally good for all 
kinds of music! In other words, a Bach 
fugue, a Sousa march, a transcription of a 
Schubert song, a piece in a relatively 
advanced 20th-century idiom are all sup- 
posed to be played by the same mixture 
and number of instruments. Quite clearly, 
a nice problem for the arranger or com- 
poser 

(It should be remarked in passing that 
the agitation for a universally uniform 
band instrumentation will, if successful, 
simply make matters much worse in this 
respect. It is again a case of putting the 
cart before the horse, and of perpetuating 
a tradition that has accentuated the band’s 
utilitarian, rather than its artistic, develop- 
ment.) 
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With the band emphasizing “arrange- 

ment” and practicability rather than the 
performance of art music for its own sake, 
the composer or arranger is faced with 
questions such as the size of the band, 
the technical abilities of the players, the 
numerical proportions of various instru- 
ments, and families of instruments in rela- 
tion one to another. He knows also, and 
this is perhaps his greatest problem, that 
his work will be generally judged not by 
the sonorities he has achieved, but by the 
“practicality” or adaptability of his score 
as an all-purpose achievement. Can it be 
played by a band of 100 and also by a 
band of 40? Can it be played without 
E flat clarinets or a second bassoon? Will 
the band have too many saxophones or 
cornets? Are the ranges practical for the 
high-school performer? Are there too 
many rests? (The composer can write an 
orchestral score, in which the trombones, 
let us say, perform only a dozen notes in 
the last movement; but the band arranger 
dare not leave his players too long un- 
occupied!) 

In a short space one cannot do more 
than suggest some of the innumerable 
problems of this interesting but somewhat 
maddening branch of musical craft. But, 
obviously, the problems must be tackled 
simultaneously on two levels: the ideal 
and the realistic. On the ideal level, the 
composer or arranger for band must know 
what he wants to achieve in the way of 
sonority and balance, and he must have 
the technical equipment to accomplish this. 
On the realistic or practical level, he must 
know how, why and when he must com- 
promise in order to make his score play- 
able by a variety of bands under a variety 
of special circumstances. 

Some full scores now available can be 
of the greatest utility to the musician or 
student wishing to learn how to score for 
the band today. These can be of even 
greater profit if used in conjunction with 
live or recorded performances by good 
bands. We are more fortunate in this 


respect than we were even a few years 
ago, for we do have more full scores 
and more band recordings available. But 
until recently we have had nothing in the 





way of a good universal textbook, intelli- 
gently conceived and adequately presented. 
the orchestration student is able to choose 
from a large variety, not only of historic 
works (those by Berlioz and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, for example) and standard 
works such as that by Forsyth, but also 
from a number of interesting recent works 
such as those by Rogers, Read, Kennan, 
Piston, and Joseph Wagner. 

Wagner's “Orchestration: A _ Practical 
Handbook” is in many ways the most 
original and comprehensive of the recent 
works on orchestration, and it is therefore 
all the more good news for bandsmen that 
this distinguished musician has spent the 
past few years completing his book “Band 
Scoring”. *This work, which was published 
last year, is easily the best and most 
thorough guide that has so far appeared 
in this field, and it should become estab- 
lished as a standard text within a short 
time. It is truly comprehensive, for Mr. 
Wagner not only gives all of the routine 
information about ranges, pitches and 
characteristics of instruments, alone and 
in combination, that one finds in other 
books, but shows a clear grasp of the 
really fundamental problems, both tech- 
nical and artistic, that must concern the 
musician working with band music. In 
other words, he has provided us with the 
reliable guide that has so long been 
needed. 

Wagner's new book is intelligently or- 
ganized, and in general technical aspects 
follows the scheme of his orchestration 
text. Like the orchestration book, the 
new volume includes a large number of 
illustrations from well-scored available 
works in the repertory; it is good to be 
able to say that the publisher has not 
spared expense and that the illustrations 
are for once really adequate in number 
and extent. There are of course sche- 
matic examples as well. 

But the chief originality of the work 
is in the “Reference Chart of Keyboard 
Idioms and Patterns”. This section, the 
longest in the book, is based on the as- 
sumption that much bana arranging is 
done from keyboard music. and also that 
much original composition is thought out 
first in terms of the keyboard. What the 
“chart” accomplishes is a very practical 
help toward the translation of character- 
istic figural patterns from one idiom to 
another. It is quite extraordinarily well 
done and surprisingly thorough. Need- 
less to say, Wagner also dwells on the 
problems of transcribing music from or- 
chestral scores and other media. 

It is interesting to reflect on the fact 
that this most valuable contribution to 
the field of band music should come from 
a man who has never, to my knowledge, 
been a-bandmaster. Mr. Wagner has 
written several fine pieces for band, and 
has made a few excellent arrangements. 
But being a well-trained and intelligent 
musician, with a broad musical culture, 
he is able to see the band and its prob- 
lems in a rare and objective way. As a 
composer and an orchestra conductor, he 
brings invaluable experience to the field 
of band music, and in his book he not 
only turns this to good account, but dem- 
onstrates that he understands the band 
as well as many who have spent their 
entire careers in this field. And once 
again he demonstrates that there is no 
substitute for breadth or intelligence, in 
music or any other pursuit. 


*“Band Scoring”, by Joseph Wagner, i 
published by McGraw-Hill in its Series | 
Music, 1959; 443 pages, $7.95. Supplement: 
Workbook; 104 pages, $2.95. 
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FOREIGN (Standard) 
BEETHOVEN ..... 30 250 
MOZART 0 ae 2s 
BRAHMS ........ 19 200 
ET ed ep ie eas 15 124 
| SREP RPE ery ae sae 29 102 
Strauss, Richard ... 16 102 
Tehaikovsky ...... 16 99 
eer as @e 
err Sere. oe 10 76 
eee eee 2 7 
Haydn 17 61 














AMERICAN 

J) 3) re 8 32 
oS 10 26 
—* i) |), 4 19 
SS ere 6 16 
eee & 2 
See os + ta 4 10 
Gershwin 5 9 
DN eas Sec ees 5 9 
Schuller .......... 4 8 
a eee 3 8 
ME sa oo hoa eee 3 8 
DNR. 55 e-s br es Sates 3 8 
Hovhaness ........ 2 8 
Bernstein ........ 3 7 

| Blackwood ....... ] 7 
| Persichetti ........ 3 6 
re 3 6 
ere eee 2 6 
5. 2k ore wb 1, 5 
The first figure indicates the number of 
different works plaved by the + orchestras in 
luded in their various subscription series T he 
ond figure indicates the total number of per- 

| ances of all of these works given by the 








Orchestras Pay Tribute to 


The 1959-60 music season was a multi- 
anniversary one. But this year’s annual 
survey of American orchestral programs by 
MusicaL AMERICA, shows that only in a few 
instances did this affect composers’ ratings 
as compared with the previous season. 
Beethoven held strongly in first place, but 
received 63 less performances than in 
1958-59. Mozart, solid in second place, 
gained in performances, while Brahms in 
third place made only a slight increase. 
Ravel fell to next-to-last place this past 
season, and Handel and Debussy, on the 
1958-59 list, were replaced by Mahler 
nd Haydn. 

Gustav Mahler was the only anniversary 
composer who profited this past season 
is orchestras celebrated his 100th birth- 
day. Most groups were content to tip 
their hat to the Mahler year with the 
familiar First Symphony. A few others 
were more ambitious and gave their audi- 
‘nces performances of the Second, Fifth, 
Ninth, and Tenth Symphonies. No or- 
hestra seemed to have any interest in the 
Third, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Sym- 
phonies, still virtually unknown here. 

The most laudable efforts during the 
Mahler celebration were those of the New 
York Philharmonic, which under Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Leonard Bernstein, and 
sruno Walter, devoted nine programs to 
he Austrian composer. This compre- 

snsive survey of Mahler’s music was due 

part to his having been a former 
mductor of the orchestra. 

Though it was also an anniversary year 

Schumann and Pergolesi, this could 
dly be detected from the symphonic 
trams in this survey. For the 300th 
hiversary of the birth of Purcell, how- 

r, his remarkable string Fantasias were 

-n several hearings, and he was also 
resented by excerpts from his operas 
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“King Arthur”, “The Tempest”, and “Dido 
and Aeneas”, and several suites, including 
one of dramatic music. 

Some of the interesting performances 
of the standard repertoire included such 
rarely heard works as Tchaikovsky’s Sec- 
ond and Third Symphonies and Bee- 
thoven’s “Battle” and “Jena” Symphonies 
and the “Leonore” Overture No. 1. Not- 
able, too, was the attention paid to 
Respighi this past season. Beyond his 
well-worn “Pines of Rome” and “Foun- 
tains of Rome”, orchestras played Res- 


pighi’s “Rossiniana”, “The Birds”, “An- 
tique” Suite No. 3, “Roman Festivals” 
and the “Botticelli Triptych”. 


The one encouraging aspect in the pic- 
ture of American music in its native land 
was the increased number of premieres 
this past season. In fact, the four works 
of Gunther Schuller, one of our most 
gifted young composers, heard this last 
season were all premieres. Still the or- 
chestras of this survey continue to show 
very little conscience in regard to their 
responsibilities to American music. In- 
deed, such major ochestras as the Chicago 
Symphony, the San Francisco Symphony, 
the Cleveland Orchestra, and the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, gave only a niggardly 
part of their programs to native works. 
None of these large orchestras just men- 
tioned programmed over seven per cent of 
American music, while much smaller or- 
chestras such as the Utah Symphony de- 
voted ten per cent of their concerts to 
American fare. 

First place in American music this year 
went to Samuel Barber, who received 32 
performances of eight works. Barber’s 
rise from fourth place last year was per- 


ForEIGN (Modern) 
PROKOFIEFF ..... 14 64 
STRAVINSKY ..... 14 63 
SM. 6 bee ee ws 12 48 
Hindemith ........ & 36 
Shostakovich ...... S 33 
Vaughan Williams .. 6 25 
ee 5 7 
Cs. ooh os og alece 2 17 
OR aR rare oi 7 16 
Honegger........ 6 15 
BN nes eb we on 3 14 











Mahler Year 


haps due in part to his 50th birthday cele- 
brated in 1960. This was also the year 
of Aaron Copland’s 60th birthday. Easley 
Blackwood’s First Symphony, which had 
its premiere in Boston in 1958, received 
an encouraging seven performances from 
other orchestras this past season. 

Of the foreign contemporary composers, 
Stravinsky fell to second place this year 
though he was represented by a greater 
number of works and performances than 
he had last season in this survey. It was 
noted last year that his prominent posi- 
tion was due to performances of “Fire 
bird” and “Petrouchka”. However, this 
year “Baiser de la Fée” eclipsed “Fire- 
bird” and “Pulcinella” surpassed “Pe- 
trouchka”. Early works such as “Mavra” 
and “Fireworks” were played, as well as 
such recent scores as “Agon”. 

Perhaps Prokofieff’s surprising leap to 

first place, with 64 performances of 14 
works, was due to the visit of seven dis- 
tinguished Russian composers last fall who 
were the guests of several of our major 
orchestras. However, though Shostakovitch 
was one of these visitors, his rating this 
year dropped and he was represented, in 
bulk, by two of his most popular works, 
the First and Fifth Symphonies. There 
was no interest from American orchestras 
in the recent Symphony No. 11. 
Of Vaughan Williams’ compositions, his 
Eighth Symphony secured him sixth place 
because it enjoyed quite a vogue with 
orchestras last season. Numerous tributes 
to Ernest Bloch, who died last summer, 
accounted for his sudden rise in pro- 
gramming popularity this past season. 

It is gratifying to note the nine per- 
formances of Berg’s Violin Concerto, cer- 
tainly a record of sorts for a work so 
difficult and a work completely serial. 
The attention given this masterpiece was 
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due entirely to the superb efforts of Isaac 
Stern. Also encouraging were the six per- 
formances of Webern's Passacaglia and 
his Orchestra Pieces, Op. 6 

It should be noted that, apart from its 
regular subscription series, the Kansas 
City Philharmonic holds a special series 
of Connoisseur Concerts devoted to con- 
temporary music This past season, this 
series offered the world premiere of 
Cowell's “Antiphony”, and the United 
States premieres of Westerman’s Inter- 
mezzi, and Henze’s “Pas des Tritons” from 
“Undine”. Other orchestras supplement 
their subscription concerts with similar 
series of modern or unusual music. 

The information for this survey was tab- 
ulated from 34 symphony orchestras which 
represents those in the metropolitan and 
intermediary class. Only programs of the 
regular subscription series were consid- 
ered Thus, Pop concerts, special con- 
certs, benefit concerts, children’s concerts, 
and family concerts were not included. 

Below is the list of orchestras surveyed 
for the 1959-60 season. The composers 
listed are the three given the most per- 
formances, followed by the number of his 
works performed. (Composers with only 
one work are not listed.) The percentage 
of American works performed is given in 
parentheses 


Orchestras Surveyed 


Atlanta Symphony, Henry 
works 36 composers 
Tchaikovsky—3. (15%) 


Sopkin. 46 
Mozart 5; 


Baltimore Symphony, 
Adler. 41 works 
ven—3 


Peter Hermann 
33 composers. Beetho- 
Mozart—3. (17%) 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch. 81 
works, 50 composers. Beethoven, Mo 


zart—-5; Bach—4. (12%) 

Buffalo Philharmonic, Josef Krips. 37 
works. 26 composers. Beethoven—4; 
Bach—3. (13%) 

Chicago Symphony, 
works 49 
Beethoven 


Fritz Reiner. 116 
composers Brahms—10; 
Mozart—6. (5%) 


Cincinnati Symphony, Max Rudolf. 70 
works. 48 composers. Beethoven, Mo- 
zart—5; Wagner—4. (10%) 


Orchestra, George Szell. 80 
works. 46 composers. Mozart—8; Bee- 
thoven Ravel—S. (7%) 


Dallas Symphony Paul Kletzki 


50 works. 
33 composers. Beethoven—7; Mozart 
5. (12%) 


Cleveland 


Denver Symphony, Saul Caston. 74 works. 
49 composers. Mozart—6; Brahms, 
Verdi—S5. (9%) 


Detroit Symphony, Paul Paray. 61 works. 


43 composers. Beethoven—10; Wag- 
ner——4. (13%) 
Duluth Symphony, Hermann Herz. 27 


works. 23 composers. Gershwin 4. 


(11%) 

Hartford Symphony, Fritz Mahler. 28 
works 22 composers. Beethoven—3; 
Brahms, Copland, Tchaikovsky 2 
(6% ) 


Honolulu Symphony, George Barati. 22 
works. 20 composers. Beethoven, Mo- 
zart—2. (4%) 

Houston Symphony, Leopold Stokowski. 
59 works. 36 composers. Brahms—11; 
Beethoven, Mozart, Rachmaninoff, Wag- 
ner—3. (8%) 

Indianapolis Symphony, Izler Solomon. 42 
works. 32 composers. Beethoven, Mo- 
zart—4. (10%) 
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In the lists of new works, the dates of the 
World Premieres (WP) and United States Premiere 
(USP) are given 


New AMERICAN WorkKsS 


Adler, Sam: “‘Jubilee"’ (WP, Dallas, Dec. 14, 1959) 

Cascarino, Romeo: Divertimento (WP, New Orleans, 
March 15, 1960) 

Cohn, Arthur: Symphony No. 3 (WP, Detroit, Dec. 
17, 1959) 

Creston, Paul: Violin Concerto (WP, Detroit, Jan. 
14, 1960) 

Dorati, Antal: Symphony (WP, Minneapolis, March 
18, 1960) 

Elliot, Willard 
1959) 

Enser, Sam: “Verses from a Children’s Book™ 
(WP, Cincinnati, Feb. 12, 1960) 

Finney, Ross Lee: Symphony No. 2 (WP, Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 13, 1959) 

Flanagan, William: “Concert Ode" (WP, Detroit, 
Jan, 14, 1960) 

Foss, Lukas: “Introductions and Goodbyes” (WP, 
New York, May 5, 1960) 

Gesensway, Louis: “Ode to Peace™ (WP, Philadel- 
phia, April 15, 1960) 

Grofe, Ferde: “San Francisco’* Suite (WP, San 
Francisco, April 23, 1960) 


“Elegy” (WP, Dallas, Dec. 7, 


Gutche, Gene: “Holofernes™ Overture (WP, Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 27, 1959) 

Hoiby, Lee: Second Suite (WP, Baltimore, Jan. 20, 
1960) 


Huffman, Walter: March, Chorale and Variations 
(WP, Washington, D. C.. Nov. 10, 1959) 

Humphreys, Henry: “A Christmas Fantasy-Over- 
ture’’ (WP, Cincinnati, Dec. 18, 1959) 

Imbrie, Andrew: “‘Legend™ (WP, San Francisco, 
Dec. 9, 1959) 

Leplin, Emanuel: Two Pieces for Orchestra (WP, 
San Francisco, May 4, 1960) 

McDonald, Harl: “From the Darmariscotta’ (WP, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 8, 1960) 

Moevs, Robert: “Attis™” (WP, Boston, Feb. 12, 
1960) 

Persichetti, Vincent 
Louis, Oct. 24, 1959) 

Piston, Walter: “New England Sketches" (WP, 
Detroit, Feb. 25, 1960) 

Rorem, Ned: “The Eagles’ (WP, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 23, 1960) 


Symphony No. 7 (WP, St. 


Sehuller, Gunther: Concertino for Jazz Quartet and 
Symphony (WP, Baltimore, Jan. 2, 1960); “Con 
tours” (USP, Cincinnati, Dee sl, 1959); 
“Spectra’’ (WP, New York, Dee 14, 1959); 
“Seven Studies on Paul Klee" (WP, Minne- 
apolis, Nov 7, 1959) 

Symphony No. 4 (WP, Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 2, 1960) 

Shifrin, Seymour: Three Pieces for Orchestra (WP, 
Minneapolis, Jan. 8, 1960) 

Starer, Robert: Viola Concerto (USP, New York, 
Dec. 10, 1959) 


Sessions, Roger 





OrHer New Works 


Amirov, Fikret: “Azerbaijan” (USP, New York, 
March 3, 1960) 

Badings, Henk: Symphonie Variations (USP, San 
Francisco, March 30, 1960) 

Boulez, Pierre: “Improvisation sur Mallarme I” 
(USP, New York, March 31, 1960) 

Casadesus, Robert: Three Dances (WP, New York, 
Nov. 5, 1959) 

Dutilleux, Henri: Symphony No. 2 (WP, Boston, 
Dee. 11, 1959) 

Egk, Werner: Variations on a Caribbean Theme 
(USP, Kansas City, Feb. 2, 1960); “Abraxas” 
Ballet Suite (USP, Kansas City, March 8, 1960) 

Flothuis, Marius: Symphonic Music for Large 
Orchestra (USP, Hartford, Dee. 16, 1959) 

Fricker, P. Racine: Symphony No. 1 (USP, Cin- 
cinnati, Oct. 16, 1959) 

Hartmann, Karl A.: Symphony No. 3 (USP, San 
Francisco, Feb. 17, 1960) 

Holler, Karl: *“Sweelinck Variations’’ (USP, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 8, 1960) 

Lajtha, Laszlo: Symphony No. 5 (USP, Cleveland, 
Feb. 25, 1960) 

Lidholm, Ingvar: Ritornello (USP, Cincinnati, Nov. 
27, 1959) 

Lutoslawski, Witold: “‘Musique Funebre™ 
Cleveland, Dec. 17, 1959) 

Malipiero, Gian Francesco: Symphony No. 3 (WP, 
Miami, April 10, 1960) 

Martin, Frank: Etudes for Strings (USP, Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 18, 1959) 

Martinon, Jean: Prelude and Toccata (WP, Boston, 
April 22, 1960) 

Meyerowitz, Jan: “Flemish Overture” (WP, Cleve- 
land, Dec. 3, 1959) 

Milhaud, Darius: Viola Concerto (USP, Kansas 
City, Dee. 1, 1959) 

Pergolesi, Giovanni: Two Piano Concerto (WP, St. 
Louis, Dee. 27, 1959) 

Riesco, Carlos: Four Dances (USP, Miami, March 
27, 1960) 

Rodrigo, Joaquin: Guitar Concerto (USP, Cleve- 
land, Nov, 19, 1959) 

Skrowaczewski, Stanislaw: Symphony for Strings 
(USP, Cleveland, Dec. 25, 1959) 

Spisak. Michal: Concerto Grosso for Strings (USP, 
Dallas, Feb. 8, 1960) 

Takacs, Jeno: **Semiseria’’ Overture (WP, Cincin- 
nati, Oct. 23, 1959) 

Tal, Josef: Symphony No. 1 (USP, Cincinnati, 
Feb. 12, 1960) 

Tharichen, Werner: Concerto for Voice (USP, St. 
Louis, Feb. 12, 1960 

Valen, Fartein: Piano Concerto (USP, Hartford, 
Feb. 3, 1960) 

Volpe, Arnold: Fugue in D minor, orchestrated by 
Arcady Dubensky (WP, Miami, Feb. 28, 1960) 
Wissmer, Pierre: ““The Child and the Rose” (WP, 
Dallas, Feb. 22, 1960) 


(USP, 








Kansas City Philharmonic, Hans Schwie- 
ger. 32 works. 29 composers. Beethoven 
—3; Mozart, Brahms, Egk—2. (6%) 


Los Angeles Philharmonic, guest conduc- 
tors. 58 works. 37 composers. Mozart— 
5; Brahms—4; Beethoven—3. (7%) 

Louisville Orchestra, Robert Whitney. 23 
works. 21 composers. Beethoven, Verdi 
—2. (13%) 


Minneapolis Symphony, Antal Dorati. 66 


works. 45 composers. Beethoven—7; 
Mozart—6; Brahms—S. (9%) 
Nashville Symphony, Willis Page. 22 


works. 20 composers. Beethoven, Mo- 


zart, Tchaikovsky—2. (13%) 
National Symphony, Howard Mitchell. 
50 works. 36 composers. Beethoven, 


Berlioz, Brahms, Mozart—3. (14%) 


New Orleans  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Alexander Hilsberg. 51 works. 35 com- 
posers. Beethoven—5; Brahms, Mozart 
—4. (6%) 

New York Philharmonic, Leonard Bern- 
stein. 106 works. 55 composers. Bach, 
Beethoven, Mahler, Mozart—9. (13%) 


Oklahoma City Symphony, Guy Fraser 
Harrison. 48 works. 39 composers. Bee- 
thoven—4; Liszt—3. (12%) 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy. 
104 works. 51 composers. Brahms—9; 
Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner—6; Tchai- 
kovsky—4. (9%) 


Pittsburgh Symphony, William Steinberg. 
75 works. 47 composers. Beethoven, Mo- 
zart—5; Bach, Brahms—4. (6%) 


Rochester Philharmonic, Theodore Bloom- 
field. 50 works. 37 composers. Beetho- 
ven—5; Mozart—4; Brahms—3. (4%) 

St. Louis Symphony, Edouard van Re- 
moortel. 62 works. 42 composers. Mo- 


zart, Wagner—7; Beethoven—6; Pro- 
kofieff—S5. (5%) 


San Antonio Symphony, Victor Alessandro. 
71 works. 51 composers. Verdi—4; 
Beethoven, Mozart, Rachmaninoff, Ra- 
vel—3. (10%) 


San Francisco Symphony, Enrique Jorda. 
75 works. 44 composers. Beethoven—8; 
Mozart—5; Brahms, Haydn, Strauss—4. 
(8%) 

Seattle Symphony, Milton Katims. 41 
works. composers. Mozart—3. Bee- 
thoven Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Verdi— 
2. (7%) 

Tulsa Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann 
43 works. 29 composers. Beethoven—4; 
Tchaikovsky—3. (4%) 


University of Miami Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky. 31 works. 25 composers. Wag 
ner—4; Beethoven, Brahms, Verdi—2 
(13%) 

Utah Symphony, Maurice Abravanel. 3 
works. 21 composers. Beethoven 
Bach, Bartok, Brahms, Mahler, Me: 
delssohn—2. (10%) 
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NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


William Schuman’s 
Violin Concerto 





Since the Violin Concerto by William 
xchuman is not only one of his strongest 
works but one of the outstanding works of 
ts kind in the medern literature, we should 
ill be happy that it has been issued with 
4 plano reduction of the orchestral score, 
for study and rehearsal purposes. In this 
version (published by Merion Music, of 
which Theodore Presser is the agent) a 
note points out that the piano part is a 
sort of condensed score, not intended for 
public performance. The pianist is given 
great leeway in giving an idea at the key- 
board of this eminently orchestral, ex- 
tremely difficult, and pianistically awk- 
ward score. But it does offer an admir- 
able way of studying the work, especially 
since several intricate passages have been 
included in small notes which cannot be 
played but which indicate the texture of 
the orchestral original. 

Schuman completed the first version 
of his Violin Concerto in 1947 and it 
had its premiere on Feb. 10, 1950, with 
Isaac Stern as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony under Charles Munch Mr 
Stern was again the soloist, when the re- 
vised version of the concerto was per 
formed by the Juilliard Orchestra under 
Jean Morel on Feb. 24, 1956, at the 
Juilliard SOth Anniversary Celebration. 
rhe final version of the work was played 
with Roman Totenberg as soloist with the 
Aspen Festival Orchestra under  Izler 
Solomon on Aug. 9, 1959 

The concerto is very characteristic of 
Schuman in its rhythmic richness and 
momentum, in its clean lines, sustained, 
burning song, and splendid definition. It 
is the very antithesis of the sentimental, 
harmonically sugary, technically thickly 
embroidered 19th-century concerto, which 
always left one with a slight feeling of 
musical indigestion. Schuman takes one 
for a brisk walk along the shore or moun- 
tain heights in cold weather. He leaves one 
tingling and completely alive 

The work is made up of two sectional 
movements with alternating episodes of 
rhythmic and dynamic frenzy and of slow 
and songlike introspection. The orchestra 
is always rhythmically vital, and Schuman 
uses harmony to reinforce his rhythmic 
ind structural points of stress. The violin 
part is kept prevailingly in the high reg- 
ister, and one of the most exciting fea- 
tures of the concerto arises from those 
phrases which dart like forked lightning 
in a@ summer sky above the orchestral 
surge. 

There is drama in this music (although 
never in a literal sense) and we hear 
schoes of the music Schuman has com- 
osed for theatre and dance. Like Mozart 
4 good model in such matters) he feels 
0 barrier between the genres but merely 

difference in style and approach. This 

olin concerto is worthy of a place be- 
le Stravinsky’s, Berg's, Bartok’s and 
se Other classics of our day 
Robert Sabin 
‘ocal Centre 
sues Revivals 
he Vocal Centre has published four 
5 Of solo songs from the classical and 
©emporary repertoires under the gen- 
cading of New Discoveries and Great 
Each series is made up of ten 


ils 


just, 1960 


separate issues. Group I, the Early Ren- 
aissance Series, edited by Ethel Thurston, 
includes works by Machaut, Landini, Dun- 
stable, and Otto von Volkenstein. Group 
If, the Baroque Series, edited by John 
Edmunds and Yves Tinayre, includes Pur- 
cell, Porpora, Monteverdi, Charpentier, 
and Hammerschmitt. Group Ill, the 
Romantic Series, edited by Emil Debus- 
man, includes Berlioz, Schubert, Bruck- 
ner, Rubinstein, and Grondhal. Group 
IV, the International Contemporary Series, 
contains works by young composers of 
France, Italy, Germany, the Soviet Union, 
Israel, England, and the Scandinavian 
countries. In preparation is Group V, an 
Album of Operatic Arias from American 
Contemporary Operas. 


Hovhaness Writes 
Accordion Suite 


The incredibly fertile and inventive Alan 
Hovhaness has come up with a little Suite 
for Accordion, Op. 166, that has the effect 
of a breath of fresh air amid the dreary 
wastes of trash that are written for this 
long-suffering instrument. It is published 
by C. F. Peters. 

The introduction, only a few measures 
long, with its slithery and oriental flavored 
chromatic chords sets the mood and estab- 
lishes a folk atmosphere. A_ solemn 
chant with a drone accompaniment fol- 
lows, with a repetition of the first section 
and of the chant—a tiny ABAB form. A 
vigorous dance, contrasting 3/4 with 2/4 
meter follows. Another, more pastoral in 
feeling, rounds out this three-movement 
suite. It is a pity that Mr. Hobhaness 
did not develop his ideas a bit more, but 
a judicious repetition of sections would 
pad out the piece without harming it. 

—R. S. 


J. & W. Chester, Ltd., of England, dis- 
tinguished music publishers now cele- 
brating its 100th year, has recently sup- 
plied Edward B. Marks Music Corpora- 
tion, of New York, with an impressive 
and specially printed catalogue of the 
major Chester publications. 


COMPOSERS’ 
WORLD 


Eliseo M. Pajaro, assistant professor in 
composition and theory in the University 
of the Philippines, is at present in New 
York City on a Guggenheim Fellowship 
to write a three-act opera entitled “Binhio 
Ng Kalaya-An”, or “Seed of Freedom”. 
The libretto, in Tagalog, is based on the 
life of the Philippine national hero Jose 
Rizal. It will receive its first performance 
in Manila early next year. Mr. Pajaro’s 
“Life of Lamang” and the song cycle 
“Himig Iloko No. 1” have been given in 
the United States, and several of his works 
are scheduled for performance here this 
year: the String Quartet No. 1, some 
choral pieces, and “Philippine Symphony 
No. 33”. The composer is a graduate of 
the Eastman School of Music. 








George Rochberg has written a piece 
called “Time-Span”, on commission from 
the junior division of the Women’s Asso- 
ciation of the St. Louis Symphony for the 
opening night. of the orchestra’s 81st sea- 
son, on Oct. 22. Mr. Rochberg has re- 
cently been appointed associate professor 
of music and acting chairman of the Mu- 
sic Department at the University of Penn- 
sylvania 


Jose Serebrier conducted his “Momento 
Psicologico” in its premiere with the Chi- 
cago Chamber Orchestra at the Chicago 
Art Institute on June 26. Next Nov. 8 
he will conduct his Partita with the Na- 
tional Symphony in Washington, D. C. 
The work’s premiere will be given by 
the SODRE Symphony, in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, on Sept. 16, under Antal Dorati’s 
direction. 

The Aspen Music Festival and Music 
School has received $1,000 from the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers to help sponsor additional 
performances of contemporary works this 
summer in Aspen. The annual Conference 
on American Music, Aug. 14-21, will fea- 
ture the music of Aaron Copland and Peter 
Mennin. 


William Prunty’s “The Lotus Tree”, a 
chamber opera, had its premiere last May 
13 at West Virginia University. The com- 
poser wrote his own libretto, which was 
taken from Greek mythology. The work 
is scored for two female voices, a small 
mixed chorus, and small orchestra. 

Eli Krul’s String Quartet will be played 
by the Beaux Arts String Quartet on Aug. 

in Woodstock, N. J. This will be the 
premiere of the winning composition in 
the first annual Hans J. Cohn Music Foun- 
dation Open Composition Contest. 


A one-act comic opera, “Two Tickets 
To Omaha or Perfidy Compounded”, was 
staged by the Concordia College Drama 
Workshop, Moorhead, Minn., on July 21, 
22 and 23. Roger Hannay composed the 
work to a libretto by Jerome Lamb. 


The world premiere of Guy Mongeluz- 
zo’s “Italian Symphony” will be given in 
August at Asbury Park Convention Hall 
by the newly formed Italian - American 
Philharmonic, conducted by Maurice 
Nobleman. 


Harald Saeverud, who visited the United 
States recently, has left for South America, 
where his “Minnesota Symphony” was 
scheduled to be played in Rio de Janeiro, 
under the baton of Eleazar de Carvalho. 


The State Power Authority of New 
York has commissioned Ferde Grofe to 
compose a work celebrating the opening 
of the Niagara Power Project. It will be 
called “Niagara Suite”. 


Roger Sessions will be honored later 
this year with a three-day festival spon- 
sored by the Fromm Foundation, to be 
held at Northwestern University under the 
direction of Thor Johnson. 


Paul Creston’s Concerto for Accordion 
and Orchestra had its first performance 
in a performance by the Boston Pops Or- 
chestra under the direction of Arthur 
Fiedler. Carmen Carrozza was the soloist. 


The Orchestral Suite from the full- 
length ballet “Tom Sawyer” by Vladimir 
Padwa was performed on July 6 at the 
Watergate Concert in Washington, D. C., 
by the National Symphony, led by Ivan 
Romanenko. 


Rafael Puyana is giving the first per- 
formance of Julian Orbon’s “Tres Canti- 
gas del Rey”, for harpsichord, at Santiago 
de Compostela, Spain. 

Cecil Effinger’s Symphony No. 5 was 
performed by the orchestra of the Na- 
tional Music Camp in Interlochen, Mich., 
on July 10. 

S. R. Beckler was the winner of the 
$1,000 prize in the Pi Kappa Lambda 
competition for an original chamber opera. 
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RECORDINGS 


Indicates monophonic recording 





Indicates stereophonic recording. 


Fears and Fantasies 


Britten: “Nocturne” for tenor solo, seven ob- 
bligato instruments and string orchestra, Op. 
60. Peter Pears with the strings of the London 
Symphony, conducted by Benjamin Britten 
(London CS6179, $5.98**) 


It is time more Americans recognized 
Benjamin Britten as the master composer 
for voice of a whole generation. London 
Records’ attention to the “Nocturne”, Op 
60, can cause a profitable re-examination 
of Britten's numerous claims to honor, for 
it must be considered one of his most 
individual and inspired works 

Composed in the fall of 1958 and dedi 
cated to Alma Mahler-Werfel, the “Noc 
turne” is a cycle of eight poems by Shelley, 
rennyson, Coleridge, Thomas Middleton, 
Wordsworth, Wilfrid Owen, Keats, and 
Shakespeare. All the poems take as their 
subject the mysteries, fears and fantasies 
of sleep. While their moods are distinct 
and disconnected, the cycle is continuous; 
the work is unified both in subject and in 
musical context. The gentle, murmurous 
chords that begin and close the score 
reappear between many of the poems and 
serve also as material in setting two of the 
texts. Thus the dramatic illusion of chang- 
ing patterns within the dreamer’s brain is 
convincingly maintained, despite texts 
drawn from different ages and of markedly 
various humors 

Britten's Op. 31, the “Serenade” for 
tenor, horn and strings of 1943, was a 
similarly eclectic composition wherein the 
composer bound into congruence what 
seemed at first to be disparate elements 
The “Nocturne” (which could be con- 
sidered an extended answer to the earlier 
work's haunting conclusion, Keat’s “O 
soothest sleep, if so it please thee . . close 
my willing eyes”) proves the enormous 
advances Britten has made in the inter- 
vening years. There is nothing here so 
self-consciously grand as the medieval 
dirge or the tripping setting of Ben Jonson 
from the “Serenade”; now the vocal line 
is mainly straightforward and, to this 
listener, immeasurably more outspoken 
melodically 


The “Nocturne” further suggests the 
refinement of Britten's innate instrumental 
wizardy. Where the “Serenade” directed 
all obbligato effects to one instrument, in 
the new work each song elects its own 
decoration. For Tennyson's “Kraken” it is 
the wildly agitated bassoon; Coleridge's 
charming moonlit idyll brings back the 
entwining harp of “Lucretia’s” garden 
scene; Middleton's verse dealing with pic 
turesque midnight requires the horn to 
create the aural complements of dogs, 
owls and ravens; and timpani convey the 
nightmare terror of Wordsworth’s dread 

Hearing the “Nocturne”, one is aware of 
all this craft and art at work. Yet the joy 
of the occasion lies in their transforma- 
tion, an eclipsing of means to yield an 
indispensable end. For all the originality 
and effectiveness of the instrumental 
scoring, the work reaches the heart by its 
impressive fusion of memorable poems 
and inspired melodic ideas. When the 
“Nocturne” enters its final sequence, de- 
voted to Shakespeare's 43rd Sonnet, with 
all the solo virtuosos joining the now 
sonorous stringed accompaniment, Brit- 
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the packaging. 


ii. 


Peter Pears and Benjamin Britten 


ten’s spell-casting is complete: “All days 
are nights to see till I see thee/And nights 
bright days when dreams do show thee 
me.” Even as it had begun, the “Nocturne” 
sighs itself from capture, and the listener 
must take reluctant leave of Britten’s 
visionary world of night. 

At present, the “Nocturne” is available 
only in stereo. The second side of the 
record includes the “Four Sea Interludes” 
and Passacaglia from London’s stunning 
complete “Peter Grimes”. While this pair- 
ing amounts to something of a nuisance, I 
am told London Records had hoped to 
offer a new stereophonic coupling of the 
“Serenade”, but found the only available 
dates for such a studio session would delay 
issuance of the “Nocturne” a full year. 

No excuse comes to mind for London’s 
failure to include an insert of the poems 
employed in the “Nocturne”. Despite the 
famous Pears enunciation, certain lines 
still elude the most attentive listening. This 
distinguished recording, with faultless, 
effective and balanced sound at its dis- 
posal, deserved to be unmarred even in 
John W. Clark 


Baroque Delights 


“Birth of the Baroque.” Gabrieli, Giovanni: 
Canzone a quattro, “La Spiritada”. Lully: 
Ballet music from “Xerxes”. Biber: Serenada. 
Gibbons Fantasix Haussmann, Valentin: 
Pavan and Galliard. Luython, Carolus: Fuga 
Suavissima. Couperin, Francois: “L’Apothéose 
de Lully”. Consort of Viols of the Pro Arte 
Antiqua of Prague. Kari Nurmela, tenor 
(Vanguard BG-591, $4.98*) 


What a delight to hear this music 
played with the clean and silvery sonorities 
of the viols instead of with the lush 
vibrato of modern instruments! As Joseph 
Braunstein points out in his notes, four of 
the composers represented in this album 
belong to the late renaissance in their style 
and spirit: Gabrieli, Gibbons, Haussmann, 
and Luython. Lully, Biber, and Couperin 
belong to the baroque. 

We make the acquaintance of some 
unfamiliar masters. Most people know 
Heinrich (or Henricus) von Biber (1644- 
1704) only through his Biblical sonatas, 
but this Serenada, composed about 1670, 
reveals another aspect of his music. Inci- 
dentally, in the second and fourth sections 
the voice of the Night Watchman is heard 
singing the melody which Wagner used in 
Act II of “Die Meistersinger”. 

Valentin Haussmann (1560-1612) was 
organist in the town of Gerbstadt in Sax- 
ony. Like most church musicians of his 
time, he was also a composer and in 1604 
he published “New five-part Pavans and 


Galliardas for instruments, particularly 
lovely for viols”. (They are, as you will 
hear ) 

Charles (or Carolus) Luythen (1556- 
1620), a Netherlander, was a famous 
organist and served both the Emperors 
Maximilian If and Rudolf If. Mr. Braun- 
stein points out that his fugue shows the 
trend to modern tonality, abandoning the 
modal writing prevalent before. The works 
are performed as living music and not as 
museum pieces, and they offer a refreshing 
contrast with each other as well as with 
the standard 18th- and 19th-century 
repertoire which is our daily bread. 

—Robert Sabin 


Articulate Faith 

The Unknown Century of American Classical 
Music (1760-1860), Vol. 1: Arias, anthems 
and chorales of the American Moravians. 
Ilona Kombrink, soprano; Aurelio Estanislao, 
baritone; Moravian Festival and Chorus un- 
der Thor Johnson (Columbia MS 6102, $5.98; 
ML 5427, $4.98*) 


, 


The “sleeper” among spring record lists, 
this concert of Moravian music is the most 
surprising and appealing issue I have come 
across in a long time. The titles meant 
nothing to me—until I had heard one 
band of this outstanding Columbia disk. 
Since then, it has been on my turntable 
more regularly than many of the year’s 
accepted major recordings. 

If one wants to play games with musical 
enthusiasts, this is on a plane with the 
famous old Strasbourg Choir “Adieu des 
Bergers” in pre-LP days when no one 
yet knew Berlioz’s “L’enfance du Christ”. 
Ask someone to hear it just as music, and 
you will find Bach, Handel, Haydn or 
Purcell tossed out as conjectures. 

That these beautiful compositions be- 
long to “America’s Unknown Century of 
Classical Music” should drive each new 
listener to possess the recording himself. 
Derived from the Pennsylvania-based 
communities of German-Americans whose 
Protestant Moravian outlook conceived of 
music as a primary articulation of faith, 
the scores reveal a grave beauty and a 
classic balance previously unassociated 
with American music. 

In the present issue (there are to be 
two more records in the series, dealing 
with other American works of the cen- 
tury) the musical forces all are exemplary, 
with special praise due Ilona Kombrink, 
who sounds like a new Isobel Baillie, and 
to conductor Thor Johnson, music director 
since 1950 of the Early American Mo- 
ravian Music Festival. I offer further 
commendation to Columbia Records for 
the detailed notes documenting this dis- 
tinguished disk. —John W. Clark 


Sumptuous Monteverdi 


Monteverdi: “Madrigali Amorosi” from the 
Eighth Book of Madrigals (1638). Deller Con- 
sort, Alfred Deller, director. April Cantelo 
and Eileen McLoughlin, sopranos; Alfred 
Deller, countertenor; Wilfred Brown and Ger- 
ald English, tenors; Maurice Bevan, baritone; 
John Frost, bass. Baroque String Ensemble. 
Neville Marriner and Peter Gibbs, violins; 
Desmond Dupre, gamba; Francis Baines, 
violone; Denis Vaughan, harpsichord (Van- 
guard BG-579, $4.98*) 

If you would know the soul of Italian 
music listen to the third of the madrigals 
in this glorious series, “Mentre vaga 
Angioletta”, and you will understand why 
the human voice has always reigned 
supreme in Italy. It is a setting of a poem 
by Guarini likening the myriad shades « 
feeling in the lover's heart to the chang« 
in music. At the end is a delightful fanc 

. . thus too, the heart, singing and sin:- 
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ng again, O miracle of love, is trans- 
ormed into a nightingale and takes off in 
flight so that it will not remain sad”. 
Monteverdi has set it for two high voices 
tenors in this recording) and continuo, 
ind he has miraculously illustrated in 
ones the devices of musical expression so 
orilliantly described by the poet. 

As the voices weave their exquisite 
whrases and roulades, one realizes how 
nuch we have lost in the past three cen- 
uries in the refinement of our concep- 
ions and subtlety of our artistry. For, 
upremely virtuosic as this music is, in its 
way, it is no mere tour de force. It is a 
nasterly revelation of the poetic possi- 
vilities of song, as sensitive in line as a 
Da Vinci drawing. 

Alfred Deller is not only a consummate 
irtist himself, but he inspires his col- 
eagues to comparable prodigies of vocal- 
sm and stylistic intuition. The sheer sound 
of these voices and instruments is a 
sensuous delight of the highest order. And 
what an incredible range of expression! 
For most people Monteverdi is simply a 
name in musical history, greatly honored 
but remote and unmeaning. But this album 
will make them realize why scholars have 
raved and torn their hair about this mas- 
ter. For here we have this music in its 
proper framework and _ perspective 
more crushing refutation of the naive 
theory of musical “progress” | cannot 
imagine. Music has changed, has enlarged 
ts vocabulary enormously since the 17th 
century, but it cannot tell us any more of 
the secrets of the human heart or tell them 
more beautifully than did Monteverdi in 
these peerless masterpieces.—Robert Sabin 


Italian’s Schumann 


Schumann: “Dichterliebe’ and other songs 
Cesare Valletti, tenor, accompanied by Leo 
Taubman. (RCA Victor LSC 2412, $5.98 
LM 2412, $4.98) 


Barring certain reservations, 
Valletti's “Dichterliebe” recording seems 
to this reviewer the only possible suc- 
cessor to the best of all performances of 
the Schumann-Heine cycle, the now nearly 
25-year-old set by Charles Panzéra and 
Alfred Cortot. For those who recall this 
famous album, the Valletti rendering may 
seem a bit tame on first hearing. No one 
ever gave to “Zerissen mir das Herz” the 
breaching anguish that Panzéra conveys, 
ind I doubt if any pianist has said more 
than Cortot.in-the-concluding piano com- 
ment with which ;the cycle culminates. 

But there is abundant cause to honor 
the vocal newcomer to the scene. I find 
the ninth and 1lth songs too slow, too 
languishing in treatment; the music al- 
ready is full enough of pathetic recollec- 
tion In the dreaming remembrance of 
Allnachtlich im Traume” the balance be- 
ween vocal mastery and interpretive sug- 
estion is miraculously sustained, followed 
mmediately by abundant sound and swag- 
er in the ensuing martial beginning of 
Aus alten Marchen”. In total, this is a 
nusically compelling enactment of one of 
he greatest of all song cycles 

Adding to the importance of the issue 
re another half-dozen Schumann lieder. 

he omnipresent “Der Nussbaum” seems 

re conscientious than convincing, per- 
ps due to the non-legato playing of Leo 
ibman which for this listener mars the 
‘le record. We still must welcome 
it in these days amounts to a flood of 
r treasure. 
xcellent accompanying treatment, in- 
ng German and English texts of every 
and an appreciative Schumann study 
lip L. Miller. John W. Clark 


Cesare 


ist, 1960 





OF THINGS TO COME... 


For some time Columbia Records has 
been rumored to be preparing a new 
series that would accommodate some of 
the historic titles which brought the label 
honor in the days of 78 rpm. The first 
release in this project is appearing just 
now in record shops, under the appropri- 
ate title of “Great Adventures in Record- 
ing’. It consists of the well-remembered 
performances by Felix Weingartner and 
the London Symphony of all four Brahms 
Symphonies. (The equally famous Wein- 
gartner set of the nine Beethoven sym- 
phonies had reappeared in the regular 
Masterworks lists several years ago.) Col- 
lectors probably can summon their own 
memories of Petri, Lehmann and Beecham 
performances which belong in such a 
series. Where the masters still belong to 
American Columbia, there seems every 
chance for renewal of many distinguished 
interpretations. At a retail of $1.98 per 
record, under Columbia’s “Harmony” 
label, these are issues not to be missed. 

RCA Victor has not lost any time sign- 
ing up Malcolm Frager, following his 
prize-winning activities at the Queen Elisa- 
beth Competition in Belgium. Before 
returning to the United States for dates 
at the Lewisohn Stadium and Robin Hood 
Dell, he recorded the Prokofieff Piano 


; 


London Kecords 


Kirsten Flagstad 


Singer’s Farewell? 
“Songs From Norway”. Kirsten Flagstad with 


the London Symphony conducted by Oivin 
Fjeldstad (London 5525, $4.98**) 


Kirsten Flagstad has not sung in 
America since her two famous Carnegie 
Hall benefit appearances with the Sym- 
phony of the Air in 1954. Thanks to the 
imaginative interest of England’s Decca, 
she remains a guiding vocal standard to 
this day, and the London catalogue of 
more than 35 Flagstad LPs shows-~ the 
attention given to this vocal titan of our 
time. The present issue, recorded in Lon- 
don in February 1959, may be London's 
last release in an altogether illustrious 
series. On July 12 of this year, Mme. 
Flagstad was 65, and there have been no 
recent reports of further recording sessions. 

If the present recital of Norwegian 
songs does in fact prove to be the final 
studio capturing of the Flagstad glories, 
then the leavetaking bears infinite felicity. 

London’s’ Flagstad series repeatedly has 
invaded unexpected musical areas. None 
of the six Grieg songs in the present 
recital has previously appeared on Ameri- 
can issues, and the second side, devoted to 


Concerto No. 2 in Paris with the Con- 
servatoire Orchestra directed by René 
Leibowitz. There are reports as well of 
some solo sessions in New York since 
his return to this country. 

Continuing its series of Czech opera 
productions, Artia will release Janacek’'s 
“Katya Kabanova” on Aug. 1, just two 
days after the first professional American 
production of the opera at the Empire 
State Music Festival. Meantime the com- 
pany has come forth with the first stereo 
“Bartered Bride”, attractively performed 
by idiomatic Prague talents. 

In England, Otto Klemperer spent his 
75th birthday month recording all the 
Mozart horn concertos with the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra; its principal horn-player, 
Alan Civil, was the soloist. EMI's future 
hopes for Klemperer sessions entail Stra- 
vinsky’s “Oedipus Rex”, Bruckner’s Sev- 
enth Symphony and the Brahms “Re- 
quiem”. Answering the conductor’s pub- 
lished wish, Walter Legge, the head of 
EMI-Angel, has said that the “St. Matthew 
Passion” is also on the schedule. 

There are tantalizing Beecham reports, 
as well, all subject to Sir Thomas’ health. 
One is a possible Glyndebourne “Magic 
Flute”; another would be nothing less than 
the complete “Trojans” of Berlioz, with 
the superb Rita Gorr, as yet unknown to 
America, as Dido. 


songs by Eyvind Alnaes and Harald Lie, 
represents new material on records. Lie’s 
“Skinnvengbrev” (“A Bat’s Letter”) is well 
placed as the final song in the recording, 
for it offers an enthralling rediscovery of 
the Flagstad proclamative powers. 

The orchestrations in the Grieg songs 
tend to be almost too ripe for enjoyment, 
but any collector of great vocal disks will 
want this issue in his collection. 

—John W. Clark 


Incandescent Wagner 


Wagner: Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and 
Funeral Music from “Goetterdaemmerung”’; 
Overtures to “Tannhaeuser” and “Die Meister- 
singer”. Wolfgang Sawallisch conducting the 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Angel S 35755, 
$5.98**). Prelude and Liebestod from “Tristan 
und Isolde”; Overture and Venusberg music 
from “Tannhaeuser”; Prelude to Act III of 
“Lohengrin”. Antal Dorati and the London 
Symphony (Mercury MG 50234, $4.98*; SR 
90234, $5.98**) 


The simultaneous issue by Mercury and 
Angel of Wagnerian orchestral disks 
parallels last season’s revival of interest in 
Wagner. While both of these recordings 
offer an impressive impact, they also re- 
mind one of Wagner's dual appeal to 
audiences: first, the listener frankly. avid 
for torrential orchestral sound; second, the 
experienced operagoer who desires. a 
replica of the emotional renditions he is 
accustomed to in the opera house. 

Mr. Dorati as a Wagnerian is something 
new. In view of his far-flung recorded 
interests, one need not be surprised, but it 
is a pleasure to praise his Venusberg 
sequence. The “Tristan und Isolde” ex- 
cerpts are highly effective, with the Dorati 
judgment of tempos fully convincing. The 
disk also includes an incandescent Prelude 
to Act III of “Lohengrin”, which dies a 
sudden death on the tape-editing floor 
after four measures of the Wedding 
Chorus. 

Mr. Sawallisch’s Wagner concert for 
Angel fascinates by the young German 
conductor's consideration for theatrical 
requirements. His version of “Tann- 
haeuser” is Wagner’s own concert edition 
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of the Dresden score and hardly suggests 
the Bacchanale that was to follow for 
Paris in 1865. But the sounds and the 
approach here, and in the “Meistersinger” 
Prelude suggest the magic of a darkened 
auditorium with the curtain set to rise. 
This aura of dramatic continuity is still 
more marked in the two “Ring” sequences. 
Here the conductor’s sensitivity to the 
boding color of Wagner’s woodwinds and 
brass provides some of the finest Wag- 
nerian sounds yet heard in the LP era. 
John W. Clark 


Easy Listening 


“Wienerwalzer Paprika”. Antal Dorati con- 
ducting the Philharmonia Hungarica (Mer- 
cury MG 50190, $4.98*). “Philharmonic Ball’. 
Vienna Philharmonic conducted by Willi 
Boskovsky (London CM 9042, $4.98**). 
“Aperitifs: Great French Concert Pieces” 
Charles Mackerras conducting the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Angel $3750, $4.98*) 
“Ballet for Band”. Frederick Fennell and the 
Eastman Wind Ensemble (Mercury MG 
50256, $4.98"). “Carnival Time”. Robert Irv- 
ing and the Sinfonia of London (Capitol 
G7214, $4.98*) 


It seems in America that summer be- 
longs to vacations, and little else. The 
record industry, like the worlds of pub- 
lishing, motion pictures and the stage, 
honors the season with easy listening. The 
five records listed above show no com- 
promise and might be vying for top prize 
in excellence among orchestral issues. But 
they also might be issued under any num- 
ber of catchy commercial titles, and their 
interest will depend on what kind of back- 
ground melodies you happen to like. 

For the waltz-minded, there are the disks 
by Dorati and Boskovsky. “Philharmonic 
Ball” is all one Strauss or another. Dorati’s 
pot-pourri includes a welcome revival of 
Kalman's captivating “Gypsy Princess”, 
with Lehar, Lanner and Dohnanyi also 
turning up 

Chabrier’s wonderful “Féte Polonaise” 
is the boldest venture in the Mackerras 
program, but this very capable conductor 
also brings handsome effects from the five 
Berlioz works, “Damnation of Faust”, 
‘Roman Carnival”, Overture and “Marche 
Troyenre”. As in every French-slanted 
summer program, “Espana” is very much 
present. 

“Ballet for Band” includes a personal 
note from Fennell describing the release 
as only a temporary change from its 
admirable policy of presenting only scores 
originally conceived for the wind en- 
semble. Despite long aversion for most 
band transcriptions, I must admit the disk 
has plenty of charm. “Pineapple Poll” in- 
cludes still prettier melodies, but Fennell 
has selected several rousers, and the 
“Faust” Ballet Music (one entire side) is 
sufficiently represented to make its point 
for all time 

Robert Irving's list ranges about the 
Continent and through the music shelves, 
turning up an unexpected “Danse Russe” 
from “Petrouchka” along with “The Car- 
nival of Venice”, Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan”, 
and Albéniz “Féte-Dieu a Seville” 

John W. Clark 


Worth Investigating 


Manuel Ausensi Sings Mozart and Cima- 
rosa. Manuel Ausensi, baritone, with Gran 
Orquesta Sinfonica, conducted by R. La- 
mote de Grignon. (London OS25512, $5.98**) 


Manuel Ausensi is a new name on the 
international vocal scene. In this group 
of arias from “The Marriage of “Figaro,” 
“Don Giovanni” and “Cosi fan tutte,” he 
offers a beautiful amber-warm baritone 
voice, crystalline pronunciation, and a 
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musical grace which quickly should in- 
crease his fame. Listeners may be startled 
by his measured tempi in Giovanni's 
“Champagne” aria, but there is a good 
deal of musical rediscovery in _ his 
performances. 

An entire side of the issue contains 
Cimarosa’s “Il Maestro di Capella,” an 
operatic intermezzo. Mildly charming, 
it yet seems a bit protracted beyond its 
musical interest, and Ausensi himself 
sounds less involved than in his outstand- 
ing Mozart work. 


Prokofieff: “Alexander Nevsky”. Fritz Reiner 
conducting the Chicago Symphony; Rosa- 
lind Elias, mezzo-soprano, and chorus di- 
rected by Margaret Hillis. (Victor LM-2395, 
$4.98*) 


Victor's new set of “Alexander Nevsky” 
is accompanied by copious emendation 
placing the score as one of the greatest 
film-tracks ever conceived. Surely it is 
that; one only regrets its lifeless presenta- 
tion in this particular issue. In musical 
circles, Reiner’s inclination to be bored 
with performances at hand is notorious. 
His disinterest here is almost lethal. Faced 
with a combustible work of largely agi- 
tated mood, he manages to defeat two- 
thirds of the work’s inherent drive, until 
one is convinced the Slavic legions are 
appearing company by company, instead 
of army upon army. There are some 
moments of wonderful insinuation, but 
in the main this is a dispirited approach. 
The choral masses are meager, and Miss 
Elias’ presentation of “The Field of the 
Dead” is pedestrian. 


Beethoven: Piano Concerto in C minor, Op. 
37. Wilhelm Backhaus with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, conductor 
(London CM 9022, $4.98**) 


A master pianist and an _ orchestra 
steeped in Beethoven unite here in one of 
the impressive concerto issues of the 
summer. Backhaus has the intellectual 
weight to make more of the score than 
normally meets the ear. A magnanimity of 
purpose appears in all three movements, 
as though the pianist were playing for 
his solitary pleasure. The accompanying 
forces are securely under command; the 
sound appreciably lifelike and brilliant. 


Brahms: Piano Quartet in G minor, Op. 25. 
Ralph Berkowitz, piano, with the Bel Arte 
Trio (Boston Records BST-1015, $5.95**) 


Some of the best stereophonic recordings 
are centered around chamber ensembles. 
This Boston Records release features a 
performance which is musically impressive 
even without electronic differentiation of 
solo profiles, but the thematic patterns are 
strikingly enhanced when stereo is intro- 
duced. The quartet’s lyricism is well served 
by Berkowitz’s expressive work at the 
piano; the Bel Arte Trio means the honor- 
able talents of Ruth Posselt, violin; Joseph 
de Pasquale, viola, and Samuel Mayes, 
cello. As liner material, an interesting essay 
by Harold Rogers reviews the initial criti- 
cal opposition to Brahms, balancing these 
with some awesomely pontifical quotes in 
self-defense. 


Debussy: Nocturnes. Ravel: “Rapsodie Es- 
pagnole”. Leopold Stokowski conducting the 
London Symphony and the BBC Women’s 
Chorus (Capitol P8520; $4.98*) 


Stokowski, the recording itinerant of the 
industry, continues to remake his famous 
Philadelphia Orchestra repertoire of the 
1920s and 30s. Since he always has been 
the most record-minded of conductors, 


each return to the repertory pieces shows 
a more lustrous tonal investment and 
usually an added dwelling on the riper solo 
passages. The present coupling is one of 
his best recent sessions; you may feel the 
sea spray threatens to drown both Medi- 
terranean scores, but Stokowski _ still 
manages to present “Nuages” as the most 
disturbing nature piece in music, and both 
works coax from his famous hands their 
maximum effect. 


Chopin. Sonata in B minor, Op. 58. Schu- 
mann: “Kinderscenen”, Op. 15. Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, pianist (Capitol P8525, $4.98*) 


Firkusny’s powerful rendition of the 
Chopin Third Sonata makes this one of the 
year’s notable keyboard recordings. Be- 
yond technique, he brings a musical 
decisiveness that surmounts the extrava- 
gances of developing passages, always 
returning attention to the sonata’s most 
valid moments. The coruscating final 
movement, with its octave reinforcings 
holds no traps for the pianist, but it is no 
more outstanding than the moments of 
abiding lyricism provide in this perform- 
ance. Firkusny’s Schumann has many 
appealing qualities, but seems almost too 
controlled until he reaches the concluding 
“Der Dichter spricht”; here he convinc- 
ingly resolves the equivocal musical ques- 
tions which so remind one of the last song 
of the “Dichterliebe”. Honest keyboard 
reproduction in both works. 


Mozart: Notturno for four orchestras, K.286; 
Serenata Notturno, K.239; Interludes from 
“King Thamos”, K.345 (London CS6233, 
$5.98**) 


London directs effective stereo attention 
to a fascinatingly unhackneyed Mozart 
list. The Notturno of 1776 employs one 
master and three “echo” bands, with in- 
genious results. I find more melodic inter- 
est in the Serenata Notturno and the 
wonderful interludes from “King Thamos”; 
the latter evoke both “Idomeneo” and even 
give a foretaste of the sterner glories of 
“Don Giovanni’. This is exactly the type 
of unfamiliar treasures records should 
more often present to us. Peter Maag and 
his musicians perform con amore, and the 
stereo sound maintains normal concert- 
hall atmosphere, without false brightness 
or stress. Highly recommended. 


“Great German Songs” (Schubert, Schumann, 
Strauss). Hans Hotter, bass, with Gerald 
Moore, pianist (Angel 35583, $4.98*) 


It is arguable if Hans Hotter’s voice 
was ever a beautiful vocal instrument. 
Some of his recordings in the 1930s had 
greater tonal format than Angel’s new 
lieder recital, but even in Mr. Hotter’s 
debut at the Metropolitan as the Dutch- 
man in 1950, it was a case of art sur- 
mounting vocal liability. One mentions the 
drawback only to prepare listeners to hear 
the important things in the present recital. 
A robust sound will not be found; but art- 
ful management of the vocal demands, 
abiding musical tact and immense intelli- 
gence offer their own recommendation. In 
place of tonal splendor there is a verbal 
and esthetic rectitude from which all 
singers and listeners can learn. The al- 
most-spoken “Abschied” (which benefits 
from Gerald Moore’s breathtaking con- 
trol) is an instance; so is “Im Frihling”, 
which in the hands of Hotter and Moore 
achieves total realization. Angel’s accom 
panying booklet includes German and 
English texts to increase comprehension of 
this fine edition. 
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Weber, Schubert: Overtures. Antal Dorati 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra (Epic 
LC3684, $4.98*) 


Dorati turns up with three different 
yrchestras in this month’s releases. This 
Epic recording with the Concertgebouw 
forces matches the solid tonal values of 
his Mercury attention to Wagner and the 
Viennese operetta. It is hard to imagine 
unyone choosing between basically accept- 
ible performances of “Oberon” and “Der 
Freischiitz”; the “Euryanthe” and less- 
familiar “Preciosa” are vigorously and 
graciously dealt with. Schubert’s Overture 
in C major (“In the Italian Style”) is 
supposed to have been a wager to outdo 
Rossini in his own terms. It may be a 
parody, but the god-given Schubert melo- 
lies permit it to beguile in its own right 
Good individualized sound throughout. 

J. W.C. 


Chopin: Ballade No. 1, in G minor; Etude in 
G flat major, Op. 10, No. 5; Etude in (€ 
ninor, Op. 10, No. 12; Waltz in D flat major, 
Op. 64, No. 1; Scherzo No. 2, in B flat 
ninor; Fantaisie-Impromptu; Waltz in C 
sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2; Polonaise No. 3 
n A major, Op. 40, No. 1; Nocturne No. 2, 
n E flat major, Op. 9, No. 2; Polonaise No 
6, in A flat major, Op. 53. Herbert Rogers, 
piano (Whitehall WH 20020, $1.98*) 


Whitehall issues an inexpensive series 
of recordings, excellently engineered. The 
irtists’ names are not played up on the 
record jackets, but if this disk is any 
criterion, those to be found in this series 
are superior to some who are better 
known. Certainly, Herbert Rogers, an 
exceptionally gifted young pianist from 
Texas, plays with enormous technical 
polish, lovely tone, and absence of musical 
eccentricities. Although he is capable of 
subtle lyric phrasing, he is at his best 
imparting fresh vigor and breadth to the 
large-scale works. —R. A. E. 


CINEMA 


Weill Film Revived 


“Die Dreigroschenoper.” Music by Kurt Weill 
Libretto by Bertolt Brecht. Cast includes 
Lotte Lenya, Rudolph Forster, Carola 
Neher, Fritz Rasp, Reinhold Schiinzel, and 
Ernst Buch. Directed by G. W. Pabst. 








New York City’s 55th Street Playhouse 
has brought back to life the 1931 film of 
Kurt Weill’s “Dreigroschenoper”. This 
film, made three years after the premiere 
of the work, was condemned by the Nazi 
party, which destroyed the original nega- 
tives and as many prints as it could find. 
This revival is a composite of the best 
sections of seven undestroyed prints dis- 
covered throughout Europe. It is the 
only extant copy of the German version 
equal in length to the original negative. 

The restoration is amazing. Only the 
role of Mr. Peachum fails to fit Brecht’s 

particular view of society. All the other 
characterizations are vividly portrayed and 
yly in a very few instances does the 
film have a dated air about it. The con- 
tinuity is one of its strongest points. 

The scenes involving Mackie and Polly 
ind their wedding open the story and are 
followed by the sections dealing with the 

eachums. After Mackie’s jailing the film 
leparts from the Brecht plot, and Weill’s 
nal parody on grand opera with the 

nged-messenger chorus is_ eliminated. 
> film ends with Mackie, Tiger Brown, 

1 Mr. Peachum as partners in a bank- 

venture. 

e drawing card of the film for many 
be to see the young Lotte Lenya as 


just, 1960 


Jenny. However, she has only the “Pirate 
Song” to sing, and her voice as recorded 
in 1931 is a far cry from the husky, at- 
mospheric, and poignant one that we know 
today. Still, the brothel scene is the 
high point of the film, both dramatically 
and photographically. 

Much of Weill’s score is cut or trimmed, 
and the tempos are rapid and nervous. 
Still, this is not a mere curiosity. The 
mood and sense of the piece are present— 
cause enough to see it. —John Ardoin 





TELEVISION 





The NBC Opera Company has an- 
nounced the cast of principals for its tele- 
vision presentation on Nov. 12 of Leonard 
Kastle’s opera “Deseret”. Formerly titled 
“Brigham Young”, the work deals with 
the last years of the Mormon leader in 
America. Leading roles will be sung by 
Kenneth Smith, Judith Raskin, John Alex- 
ander; all have been featured in NBC tele- 
vision operas in the recent past. 

Peter Herman Adler, who has _ just 
returned from a European tour, which in- 
cluded a television production in Vienna 
of von Einem’s “The Trial”, will conduct 
the premier and Kirk Browning will be 
the director. “Deseret” will be offered 
as a two-hour colorcast. 


Moura Lympany, pianist, will be the 
featured soloist in a pictorial study, 
“Chopin”, scheduled for presentation by 
the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in New York (WNEW-TV) and Wash- 
ington (WITG-TV). The program is de- 
signed to observe the 1960 sesquicentennial 
of Chopin’s birth. The original Pleyel 
piano presented to the composer in 1831 
is being brought over from Paris expressly 
for the telecast. Metropolitan TV states 
the Lympany hour is the first in a series 
of major musical events scheduled for 
presentation during the forthcoming year. 
“Chopin” will be shown twice in New 
York, on Aug. 2 and 7; in Washington, 
the date is Aug. 7. 
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Among outstanding Metropolitan Opera 
artists studying with Mr. Margolis 
are: the brilliant baritone, ROBERT 
MERRILL (his only voice teacher), 
JEROME HINES, famous basso, 
and other celebrated singers. 


152 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. COlumbia 5-9155 
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AMERIC 
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PERCENT ARE ACTIVE IN MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
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EDUCATIONAL — DIRECTORY 
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SOLON ALBERTI 

“Teacher of Singers” * Voice Technic 

Coaching in Opera—Concert—Oratorio 

Hotel Ansonia, Bway & 73rd St. NY 23 
SU 7-1514 and SU 7-3300 


JOHN ALLEGRA 


-~ Canto Technic Specialist 


Metropolitan Opera Studios 
1425 Bway, NYC LO 4-2717 ex. 43 


ANTONIO AUGENTI pysta 
Forced, misguided voices scientifically 
treated with special exercises 
Met Opera House Studios, 1425 - ro NYC 
RE 4-2384 or LO 4-2717 


MADELIENE K. BARTELL 


Teacher of Singing—NYSTA—NATS 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, N. J. 
AD 3-4043 

















JUNE BURGESS 


All phases of Vocal Instruction 
Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts—NystTa 
222 W. 23rd St., NYC 11 CH 3-3700 


MARIO FIORELLA 
Voice Production 
Formerly Chicago Civic Opera 
853 7th Ave., NYC Pi 7-2822 


ALICE W. FISCHELIS 
Singing-Poesy * Also Music as Therapy 
For Appointments and information write: 


330 E. 75 St., N.Y.C. RE 7-7913 » NAMT 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING * N.A.T.S. 
2 Orchard om tod Plains, N. Y. 











9-320 
872 Carnegie Holi, N.Y. C. 19—Thursdays 


IONA HARMS nats. nysta 


TEACHER OF SINGING 








225 W. 99th St., NYC 25 AC 2-2700 
121 E. Hamilton, Englewood, N. J. LO 9-0212 
LOLA HAYES 


Teacher of Singing 
1200 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 


CECILE JACOBSON 
Voice Production 
NYSTA-NATS 
160 W. 73 St., NYC TR 7-2573 or TR 7-6700 


BETH KILLIAM 
Teacher of Singing NATS 


Assisted Mme. Elisabeth Schumann 


TR 6-2989 











16 East 96th St., NYC AT 9-5092 
52 East 78th St., NYC BU 8-8458 
ROBERT KINANDER 


Voice 
Member N.A.1.s. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
180 West 58th St., NYC JU 6-7228 


JULIA LAURENCE 


Teaching the Great Bel Canto 
Method of the Old Masters. 
160 W. 73 St., NYC SC 4-0492 or TR 7-6700 


GRACE LESLIE 

Teacher of Singing NATS + NAACC 
(1959-60) 90 Congress St. 

Salisbury, Mass. Tel. Amesbury 1147 W 

Conn, Coll., New London (Weds. & Thurs.) 
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SCHOOLS 
AND STUDIOS 


CATARINA PORTA 

‘Bel Canto’ (Italian Style of Singing) 
*Piano (Prac.-Theor.) *Phonology 

54 Westmount St., Halifax, N.S., Canada 





New York.—Juilliard piano students of 
Alton Jones who have appeared in pro- 
grams there this season include Dolores 
Modrell, Elizabeth Allan, Irene Kondra, 
Maria Mladjen, Bruce Lake, Dianne 
Goolkasian, Rita Koors, John Atkins, and 
Bijan Yakouboff. Also appearing at Juil- 
liard, in a concerto program, were Reiko 
Tamaru, Anita Langbein, and George 
Quincy. David Bradshaw appeared twice 
in Washington, D. C., under the auspices 
of the National Society of Arts and Let- 
ters, and gave a solo recital at Juilliard. 
Rita Koors was first-prize winner of the 
Simon Glass Memorial Auditions in Pater- 
son, N. J.; Eunice Eaton gave her second 
recital in Boston. Debut recitals at Car- 
negie Recital Hall in New York were 
given by Herbert Melnick and Elma 
Adams. Mr. Jones was recently elected 
president of the Juilliard Alumni Associa- 
tion. 


New York, N. Y.—Nine instrumental- 
ists from the Manhattan School of Music 
will be joining major orchestras in America 
this fall. The young musicians and the 
orchestras are John Carrabella, horn, the 
New York Philharmonic; Allan Cisco, 
cello, the Buffalo Philharmonic; Warren 
Laffredo, viola, the National Symphony; 
William Motzing, trombone, the Pittsburgh 
Symphony; John Balkin and Nicholas 
Romanelli, basses, Salvatore Venittelli, 
viola, the St. Louis Symphony; Gary 
Sigurdson, flute, the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic; and Samuel Gill, bass, the 
Denver Symphony. 


Philadelphia. — The Philadelphia Con- 
servatory of Music is offering 25 scholar- 
ships worth $400 each for study in any in- 
strument found in a full symphony or- 
chestra. James Pellerite, newly appointed 
first flutist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
has joined the conservatory faculty. Other 
new faculty members include Ferdinand 
Del Negro, bassoon; Mignon Linck Bo- 
zorth, piano; Mary Ann Castaldo, harp. 


Boston, Mass. Aksel Schiotz is con- 
ducting sessions on opera, oratorio and 
lied at the New England Conservatory of 
Music as part of the summer study pro- 
gram. Other faculty members include 
Bruce Simonds and Gustav Leonhardt. 


Houston, Tex.—Earl V. Moore will 
head the University of Houston’s music 
department beginning in September. Mr. 
Moore was formerly the head of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Music. 


Toronto.—Jacques Abram, distinguished 
American pianist, will join the teaching 
staff of the faculty of music of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music, University of To- 
ronto, in September. 


Baltimore, Md.—Hugh Thompson will 
join the faculty of the Peabody Institute 
of Music this fall as a member of the 
voice faculty. 


Des Moines, lowa.—Paul Olefsky has 
been named conductor of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa Symphony. 


New Haven, Conn.—Broadus Erle has 
been named associate professor of violin 
playing and ensemble performance at Yale 
University. 





VERNE REIDER NYSTA 


Voice development- coaching * repertoire 


“VOC A PAN” for greater artictry 
appt. only: 162 W. 54 St., NYC Cl 7-0516 


RUTH SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO—Teacher of Singing 
145 East 39th St., NYC 1800 


HERTA SPERBER 


Teacher of Singing Coach 
205 W. 57 St., NYC & 30-43 88 e. wv Hts, 
Tel: TW 8-1392 Mon. Thur. Fri. 
Providence, R. 1., Tue. & Wed. 


ZENKA STAYNA 
Voice—Program Building 
Bel Canto Marchesi Method 
Teacher of Met. Opera Artists & Others 
164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


DOLF SWING Nats. nysta 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COACHING 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music « 


Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
15 W. 67th St., NY 23 


EDWARD LEE TYLER 


bass-baritone * coaching ae classics 


only available from Mr. Tyler’s librar 
251 W. 116 St., NYC UN pd 4 ° NYSTA 


KAREL WEISS 


Technique & Repertoire * “An outstand- 
ing musical personality.” Eva Gauthier 
175 E. 93 St., NYC AT 9-6587 or PL 7-6300 


LILI WEXBERG 


TEACHER OF SINGING * Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Musie 
Studio: 166 W, 72 St., NY 23 TR 3-4624 


LOIS WANN 
Oboist—Teacher 
Fac. :Juill.,.N.Y.Col.,Bx.House,Mannes 
77 Kensington Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 


COMPOSITION 


LEWIS SLAVIT 


COMPOSER-POET-PIANIST 


Pupil of Liszt & Grieg pupils 
2213 E. Ms St., Bkiyn 29, N. TW 11-5939 


SIGHTSINGING 


Private instruction with 


expert college teacher 
MO 2-6487, N.Y.C. call evenings 


SAMUEL MILLIGAN 


Teacher of Irish and Pedal Harp 


Lyon & Healy, 130 W. 56th St., NYC 
Cl 7-6285 or UN 1-8176 
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CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist-Teacher 
336 Central Park West, NY 25 


CARLOS BUHLER 
Pianist and Teacher 
Former Ist Asst. to Matthay 
$24 Madison Ave., NYC EL 5-6369 


BRUNO EISNER 


Piano Master Classes 
Guest Prof.: indiana Univ.; Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder 
Hotel Ansonia, apt. 1177, 2109 Bway, NYC 
TR 4-190] or SU 7-3300 


GLADYS MAYO 


Piano and Allied Subjects 
550 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 


KATHRINE PARKER 
Pianist and Teacher 
Juilliard School of Music 


Preparatory Division 
185 Cloremont Ave., NYC 


DARRELL PETER 
TEACHER & COACH 
Improvisation * Theory * Conducting 
50 W. 67th St., NYC SU 7-2849 


ROSE RAYMOND 
Pianist and Teacher ¢ Exponent 
Matthay Principles © Summer Master 


Classes 


320 W. 86 St., N. ¥. 24 EN 2-7586 


SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 
Concert Pianist-Teacher 


On wevp aM-FM Thurs. 8:45 pm 
315 W. 57th St., NYC Cl 7-7235 


Coach-Accompanist 


IGOR CHICHAGOV 


VOCAL COACH 
For 8 Years Assoc. of Rosa Ponselle 


Hotel Ansonia, NYC (Wed-Sat) SU 7-3300 


RICHARD CUMMING 
COACH-ACCOMPANIST 

56 Irving PI., NYC 3 GR 3-1258 

FRANK CUSUMANO 


Accompanist to World-Famous Singers 
245 West 74th St., NYC TR 4-0894 


RICHARD FOSTER 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
167 W. 72nd St., N.¥.C. 23 


EVELYN HANSEN 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
160 W. 73rd St., NYC 
TR 3-9277 or TR 7-6700 


CARROLL HOLLISTER 


Concert Opera Repertoire * Voice Production 
Hotel Spencer Arm 


140 W. 69th St., NYC 








Ri 9-4922 














UN 4-6020 


























TR 4-5979 











SC 4-1659 


ANNE MARIE RANDAL 


OF PARIS 
Concert Repertoire featuring the French 
40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 GR 7-6999 


JAMES SHOMATE 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
116 E. 57th St., NY 


MAX WALMER 


Accompanist 
215 West 57th St., NYC 


ALICE WIGHTMAN 
Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 

125 Broadway, NYC to 





PL 3-8191 





Coach 
JU 2-6121 





5-2431 
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A scene from “Hello Out There” 


by Jack Beeson, 





Alan D. Hewitt 


one of three one-act operas 


premiered in the Philadelphia area by the Academy of Vocal Arts, Philadelphia, 


at its annual Garden Opera in Faraway Farms, Haverford. 


and Marianna Kehrli 


Above are Dean Bennett 





San Francisco 


New Workshop 


Ihe San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music staged its first annual American 
Composers’ Workshop June 20-24. Ses- 
sions in the school’s capsule auditorium 
were crowded, and expanded facilities are 
indicated for such future events. 

The accent this year was on chamber 
music, with the noted Parrenin Quartet 
participating in addition to Bay Region 
musicians. Since the Parrenin Qdartet is 
particularly strong in modern idioms, the 
association was a happy one indeed. As 
far as the range of musical styles was con- 
cerned, it was, while basically non-con- 
servative, at least somewhat wider than 
that of the local and generally “far out” 
Composers’ Forum. 

A string quartet by Robert Taylor had 
a sense of phraseological drive expres- 
sively worked out. A chamber concerto 
by George Burt was, if obviously Webern- 
esque, an exceptionally clean-cut work 
of delicate sonorities. Charles Ives’s “Set 
of Pieces for Theatre or Chamber Orches- 
tra” was not exactly new—dating from 
1908—but the peppered harmonies and 
dryly riotous combination of the sublime 
and ridiculous scored a deserved hit. 

One really conservative piece performed 
was William Mayer's “Celebration” Trio, 
an airy, tonal, joyous American cousin to 
Poulenc. Ray Green’s “Five Epigrammatic 
Portraits” had soulful chordal harmonies, 
but the five portraits all seemed to be of 
the same person. 

A talk by Ernst Krenek on “The Crisis 
in Inspiration” was what might be called 
a “soft sell” for serialism. Mr. Krenek’s 
low-pressure charm, clear delivery and 
logical build-up rather made up for the 
fact that he did not say a great deal. He 
raised some interesting points, however, 
about the relative place of inspiration in, 
say, Schubert, as opposed to the serial 
composer. But his talk of the serial com- 
poser being liberated from a tyranny of 
inspiration which gripped the old-fashioned 
composer did not sound convincing. 

The Parrenin Quartet also played a 





series of four concerts at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum. At one of them, Elliott 
Carter's somewhat unruly, but often grip- 
ping, First Quartet was _ superlatively 
played. The interpretation of Beethoven's 
Opus 95 was more refined in attack—but 
not thinly French in sound—than one is 
accustomed to, but had great expressive 
values. The Quartet did not, however, 
come to grips with Haydn’s “Lark” Quar- 
tet until the finale. _—Arthur Bloomfield 


PAUL DOKTOR 
Violist and Chamber Music 
Fac. Mannes College * Summer Fac. 
Colorado Coll., Colorado Springs 


171 W. 71st St., NYC U 7-1648 


THRUSTON JOHNSON 


Violinist-Conductor 
Studio: 600 W. 116th St., NYC 27 RI 9-7839 














ALFRED TROEMEL vioun 
Leopold Auer Exponent 
Manhattan School of Music or 

336 E. 71 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 





BERKLEY Summer Music Schoo! 

at Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. 

Strings, Flute, Clarinet, Piano, Organ, Voice, Art, 
Chamber Music, etc. Recreational Activities. 


For brochure: Secy. 315 W. 98th St., N.Y¥.C. 


CORNELL OF IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
Paut BecxnHetm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


DALCROZE School of Music 


Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 
training school in the Americas. 
161 E. 73rd St., NYC 21 TR 9-0316 
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OBITUARIES 


LAWRENCE TIBBETI 





Continued from page 25) 

Mr. Tibbett was always deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare of his fellow 
artists. He was one of the organizers of 
the American Guild of Musical Artists in 
1937 and was its first president. In 1952, 
he was made honorary president. He was 
‘also one of the founders of the American 
Federation of Radio Artists (now of Radio 
ind Television Artists), and he was a 
vice-president from 1937 to 1939 and 
president from 1940 to 1945. He remained 
on the board of directors through 1952. 

During World War II, he was a member 
of the executive committee for camp 
shows of the United Service Organiza- 
tion. In 1955, he was chairman of the 
Committee to Save Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Tibbett sang at the inaugurations 
of Presidents Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. New 
York University bestowed on him the 
degree of Doctor of Music. He was a 
member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. In 1937 the King of 
Sweden bestowed the medal Literis et 
Artibus on him 

Mr. Tibbett had twin sons, Lawrence 
and Richard, by his first wife. His second 
wife was Jane Marston Bugard. They also 
had a son, Michael. He is also survived 
by a brother, Ernest, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
and a sister, Mrs. Laurence Sherman, of 
Brattleboro, Vt 

4 memorial service was held at the 
Riverside Church in New York on July 
18. Officials and artists of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera attended, as well as other 
prominent figures in artistic and political 
life 

Lawrence Tibbett will be missed by 
people in all walks of life and by artists in 
many fields. A man of singular breadth 
and versatility, he was equally at home in 
grand opera and in the popular theatre 
He was public spirited both in his defense 
of the rights of his fellow artists and in 
his generous personal services for the 
common good 


POVLA FRIJSH 


Blue Hill, Maine.—Povla Frijsh, one of 
the most eminent song interpreters of our 
time, died here at the home of a friend, 
Mrs. Florence Bryant, on July 10. She 
had arrived from New York for her cus- 
tomary summer in Blue Hill on July 7 
Mme. Frijsh was believed to be in her 
mid-seventies 

She was born on the island of Aero, off 
the coast of Denmark. Her father, who 
was a surgeon, was also a singer, and he 
had his daughter trained as a pianist so 
that she could accompany him. But she 
revealed such a talent for singing herself 
that he sent her to Paris to study. She 
made such a name for herself there as a 
recitalist that she appeared with such emi- 
nent artists as Cortot and Casals. She also 
sang In opera, winning especial acclaim in 
Monteverdi's “L’Incoronazione di Poppea” 
During World War I, she sang in French 
hospitals. 

In 1915, Mme. Frijsh made her debut 
in a recital in New York, at once win- 
ning the admiration and respect that were 
hers throughout her American career, 
which remained active until 1947. By that 
time, she had become a legend among 
singers and it was no uncommon sight to 
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Mareus Blechman 


Povla Frijsh 


see a young artist or student approach her 
in some public place and stammer out 
some words of appreciation. 

Since her retirement from the concert 
stage, she had kept busy as a teacher and 
coach. A tireless worker with the highest 
standards, Mme. Frijsh considered no sac- 
rifice too great for the artist’s career and 
she suffered real hardships during her early 
years here, in spite of her universal com- 
mand of respect among those who had 
heard her. 

A vivid figure, with her green eyes and 
extraordinarily mobile and expressive face 
and hands, Mme. Frijsh exerted sheer 
magic in the concert hall. As she moved 
quietly but swiftly across the stage, clad 
in a black faille gown with green stockings, 
a green handkerchief, and a ribbon at her 
throat, one sensed that here was a person- 
ality of marvelous sensitivity and power, 
a Manet painting come to life. 

Her .voice was notable neither for un- 
usual natural beauty of quality nor for 
volume and range, but she made it the 
instrument of every shade of feeling and 
of every musical nuance. After she had 
sung a song or two, one would not have 
traded it for Patti’s or Melba’s. She could 
make it express titanic force and tragedy, 
as in Schubert’s “Gruppe aus dem Tar- 
tarus”; or exquisite playfulness and sen- 
suous beauty, as in Fauré’s “Dans les 
ruines d'une abbaye”; or sardonic melan- 
choly, as in Poulenc’s “Chambre d’hotel”; 
or pictorial vividness and intensity of ex- 
perience, as in Charles Naginski’s “The 
Pasture”. 

Mme. Frijsh was a woman of wide cul- 
ture and it was not unusual for her to 
sing in four or five languages in one pro- 
gram—making one feel the soul of each 
language. No one who heard her sing 
the word “chaleur” in French, for ex- 
ample, or that phrase “fantastische Nacht” 
in Schumann’s “Schéne Fremde” could 
ever lose the sound out of his ears after- 
ward. The isolated word conjured up a 
whole world of experience. 

In her range of literature and exquisite 
taste Mme. Frijsh was also one of the 
leaders of her time. She sought out beau- 
tiful American songs like Naginski’s “The 
Pasture” and Randall Thompson’s “Velvet 
Shoes” and sang them, year after year, 
until people treasured them as they did the 
classics. Her performances of Poulenc’s 
and Milhaud’s songs were incomparable, 
and she was also a mistress of the modern 
lied. Whatever she did seemed modern, 
whether it was Schubert or Stravinsky, for 
she made every song become a part of 
the living experience of her audiences 


She made two albums of recordings on 
78s which have become collectors’ items 
The best tribute to her memory would 
be a reissue of them on LP. 

Mme. Frijsh’s husband, Jan Posnanaski, 
to whom she was married only two years, 
died long ago in Paris. She is survived 
by a sister, Mrs. Gretta Hoff, of Holte, 
Denmark. —Robert Sabin 


CLARENCE WHITE 


New York—Clarence Cameron White, 
American Negro composer, died here 
June 30, at the age of 79. 

Born in Clarkesville, Tenn., White was 
graduated from Oberlin College. In 1903 
he became a teacher at Boston’s Wash 
ington Conservatory of Music where he 
taught violin and made concert appear- 
ances. 

In 1924 he became head of the music 
department of State College in West 
Virginia. He was the recipient of fellow- 
ships for study in Europe from the Julius 
Rosenwald Foundation. From 1937 to 
1942 he organized community music 
groups for the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1932, his opera “Ouanga” won the 
David Bispham Medal for the best operatic 
work by an American. The work was 
given in concert form at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1956. In addition he 
composed a violin concerto, a symphony, 
and a number of violin works, some of 
which were played by Fritz Kreisler and 
Albert Spalding. 

In 1954 his work “Elegy” won the 
1953-54 Benjamin Award for Tranquil 
Music and was played by the New Orleans 
Philharmonic. Most recently, Mr. White 
had composed a cantata, “Heritage.” 


EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL 


Francestown, N. H.—Edward Burlin 
game Hill, composer, teacher, and critic, 
died here July 10 at the age of 87. Mr 
Hill was born in Cambridge, Mass., and 
was chairman of the music department of 
Harvard University from 1928 until his 
retirement in 1940. Before this he was 
professor of music at Harvard, having been 
graduated from that school in 1894. 

Mr. Hill was a specialist in French 
music, the author of “Modern French 
Music”, and a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. His compositions included orches 
tral, chamber and vocal works and two 
of his compositions, Prelude for Orchestra 
and Sextet for piano and winds, are re 
corded by Columbia Records. 

He was a member of the National In 
stitute of Arts and Letters and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. Many 
of his works were premiered by the Bos 
ton Symphony. 


MAX JACOBS 


New York.—Max Jacobs, conductor and 
violin teacher, died here June 27 at the 
age of 70. He was born in Rumania and 
came to this country in 1900. He made 
his debut as a conductor here in 1914 with 
the New York Orchestral Society and 
played first violin for the New York Sym 
phony under Walter Damrosch. He organ 
ized a number of musical groups in New 
York including the New York Chamber 
Symphony and the Young Men’s Symphony) 
Orchestra. 


MARY LEIGHTON 
Cincinnati.—Mary Leighton, Cincir 
nati correspondent for MusICAL AMERIC’ 


for 13 years, died at the age of 64 « 
June 19. Mrs. Leighton, who was mu 
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Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
Personal Direction 


SCHANG, DOULENS & WRIGHT 


165 W. 57th St. NY 19 Circle 7-6900 











Season 1960-61 





BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





MIMI BENZELL 


Soprano 





EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 





ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 





RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 








Pianist 
OLEGNA FUSCHI 
Pianist 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 





SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinist 





HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, 
Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
Soprano, Metropolitan & 
San Francisco Operas 





LORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 
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critic for the Cincinnati Enquirer during 
World War II, was a member of the Con- 
servatory of Music of Cincinnati faculty 
for 15 years. She taught theory of music 
and composition and was an exponent of 
the 12-tone system. Her husband, George 
Leighton, was also a member of the Con- 
servatory of Music faculty before his 
death. Mrs. Leighton, who had been ill 
for five years, died at Fairfield Nursing 
Home in Cincinnati. She was buried in 
Frankfort, Ind. There were no survivors 


ANNA MLYNARSKI 


Kansas City, Mo.—Anna Mlynarski, 
widow of conductor Emil Mlynarski and 
mother of Mrs. Artur Rubinstein, died 
here July 4 at the age of 83. Her husband 
founded the Warsaw Philharmonic and the 
Scottish Orchestra and was director of the 
Warsaw State Opera. He died in 1935 


OTTO MUELLER 


Philadelphia. — Otto Mueller, violinist 
and composer, died here June 30, at the 
age of 89. Mr. Mueller was first violinist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra from 1908 
to 1926 


ALLEN McQUHAE 


Corpus Christi, Texas.—Allen McQuhae, 
tenor, died here July 3 at the age of 69. 
Mr. McQuhae made his debut at Town 
Hall in New York and was well known 
as a concert and orchestral soloist 


ELFRIEDA DETTINGER 
Stamford, Conn.—Elfrieda ven Engel- 
berg Dettinger, singer, died here June 30 
She appeared in concert and was church 
soloist in cities in New York and Connec- 
ticut 





CONTESTS 


Joseph H. Bearns Composition Prize. 
Auspices: Columbia University. Open to 
any American between 18 and 25. For 
a composition in large form—orchestral, 
chamber music, chorus with orchestra, 
stage work. Award: $1,200. Address: 
The Secretary, Columbia University, 
116th St. and Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y 





Carl Flesch Medal International Violin 
Competition. To be held in November 
in London. Open to violinists under the 
age of 30 as of Oct. 1. Prize: Appear- 
ances with Birmingham Symphony and 
Bournemouth Symphony Deadline 
Sept. 30. Address: The Secretary, Guild 
hall School of Music and Drama, John 
Carpenter St., London, E.C. 4, England 


Queen Elisabeth of Belgium International 
Musical Competition. Open to all com- 
posers. For symphonic work, 15 to 30 
minutes in length, and for chamber 
work, 15 to 30 instruments, 15 to 30 
minutes in length. Awards: 150,000 
francs, 75,000 francs, and 50,000 francs 
for symphonic work; 100,000 francs, 
60,000 francs, and 40,000 francs for 
chamber work. Deadline: Feb. 15, 1961. 
Address: Queen Elisabeth of Belgium 
International Musical Competition, 

(Continued on page 42) 





Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
Personal Direction 


SCHANG, DOULENS & WRIGHT 


165 W. 57th St. NY 19 Circle 7-6900 











Season 1960-61 





HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 





ROBERT MERRILL 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 





TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 





VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 





ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violinist 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 





The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE, 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, LUCIEN LAPORTE 





RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 


Robert Rudié, Conductor 





NEW DANISH Quartet 


ARNE SVENDSEN, PALLE HEICHELMANN, 
KNUT FREDERIKSEN, PIERRE R. HONNENS 
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(Continued from page 41) 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, 11, rue Baron 
Horta, Brussels, Belgium 


Blanche Thebom Scholarship Award. For 
singers between the ages of 25 and 30 
Award: $1,000 for study in New York 
Deadline: Oct. 15. Address: Blanche 
Thebom Scholarship Fund, Mrs. Roger 
Ingham, 192 Serpentine Road, Tenafly, 
N. J., or c/o S. Hurok, 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. ¥ 


Lado Annual Composition Competition. 
Auspices: Lado, and NAACC. Open to 
all Americans, native born or natural- 
ized. For 10-15 minute work for orches- 
tra of approximately 30 pieces. Award: 
$1,000. Deadline: Feb. 28, 1961. Ad- 
dress: Lado, Inc., c/o National Associa- 
tion for American Composers and Con- 
ductors, 15 West 67th St., New York 
23, N. ¥ 


Styria International Organ Contest. Aus 
pices: Province of Styria, Austria. To 
be held Oct. 10-16 in Graz and Seckau. 
Open to organists who are not more 
than 35 as of Sept. 1. Prizes: $320, 
$200, and $80. Deadline: Sept. 1. Ad- 
dress: Sekretariat des Landesmusik- 
direktors von Steiermark, Graz, Burg, 
Austria 


La Scala Opera Contest. Auspices: Tea- 
tro alla Scala. Open to all composers 
under 38 years of age as of Oci. 1. For 
opera never before performed, pub- 
lished, or entered in another contests 
Awards: 4,000,000 Italian lire to com- 
poser: 1,000,000 Italian lire to librettist. 
Deadline for entry: Dec. 31. Address: 
Award Secretariat, c/o Ente Autonomo 
Teatro Alla Scala, Via Filodrammatici 
2, Milan, Italy 


AGO Prize Anthem Contest. Auspices 
American Guild of Organists and H. W 
Gray Co. Open to all composers. For 
anthem for mixed voices, a setting of 
English text not to exceed four or five 
minutes in length. Award: $150 and 
publication by H. W. Gray on a royalty 
basis. Deadline: Feb. 1, 1961. Address: 
American Guild of Organists, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y 


Winner of the last AGO Organ Com- 
position Contest is Ivan Langstroth for 
his composition Introduction and Fugue 
This is the third time that Mr. Langstroth 
has won the composition 


Catherine Gayer, soprano of Los An- 
geles, and Howard Nelson, baritone of 
Seattle, won the seventh annual San Fran- 
cisco Opera Debut Auditions. Alternate 
winners were Virginia Starr, soprano of 
San Francisco, and Ronald Christensen, 
tenor of Salt Lake City 


Stephen Manes, 20-year-old pianist of 
Bennington, Vt., a student at the Juilliard 
School of Music, won the Kosciuszko 
Foundation’s 11th annual Chopin scholar- 
ship award of $1,000. Honorable mention 
went to Marcia Heller, of Kew Gardens, 
N. Y 


Recipients of 14 fellowships for studies 
in the creative arts given recently by the 
Ford Foundation include Antal Dorati, 
Noah Greenberg, and Newell Jenkins. 


Roberto Revicki won the Wassili Leps 
prize in composition awarded by Brown 
University for a choral work which will 
be published by Boosey and Hawkes. 
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Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


165 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


First Pacific Coast Availability since 1955 Winter of 196! 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Return of the top recording maestro Fall of 1960 


Mantovani and his Orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


London ffrr Reeords 


First American Appeorance of the Celebrated Yugosiov Chorus 


Branko Krsmanovich Chorus 
OF YUGOSLAVIA 


BOGDAN BABICH, Conductor—80 Mixed Voices 
One of the world’s greatest choruses. 


Repeated winners of International Contests. 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Sept.-Dec. 1960 


6th Sold Out Tour — Jan.-Mar. 1961 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


New A Harry Belafonte Production 
First Tour of the RCA Victor Chorus 


The Belafonte Folk Singers 


Company of 21 ROBERT DeCORMIER, Condactor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of I! 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Tipton’s Music For Tonight 


Orchestra of 12, Conductor and Piano Soloist 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Reserve Now for 1960-61 


Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 


Beaux Arts Trio of New York 


MENAHEM PRESSLER, DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 














Fifth Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


With internationally famous stars, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Janucry-March 1961 
East, Midwest & South — Feb.-March 1961 


Robert Joffrey Ballet 


WITH ORCHESTRA 
Artistic Director, Robert Joffrey 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd Company of 25 





Direct from Madrid 


Ballet Espanol * Ximenez-Vargas 


Company of 14 Dancers, Flamenco Singers and Guitarists 
“a stunning program of Spanish Dance.” 


Walter Terry—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


First U. S. Tour! 


Les Grands Ballets Canadiens 


(Company of 20) OF MONTREAL 
Personal Directions: Andre Mertens Ludmilla Chiraeff, Artistic Direetor 


Pilar Gomez & Company _ 


Company of 9 Thrilling Dancers & Musicians 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





MUSICAL AMERIC: 











165 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY 


fone dan Bhan Basso 
DAVID BAR-ILLAN 

Baldwin Piano Pianist 
COLEMAN BLUMFIELD 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 


JORGE BOLET 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 


IRENE DALIS 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Giuseppe DI STEFANO 
Tenor 
le E aN 4 REMC INT 


Piano-Columbia Recor Pianist 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
Violinist 
Maureen FORRESTER 
Contralto 


HERMAN GODES 
Pianist 
JACQUES KLEIN 


Steinway Piano Pianist 


MORLEY MEREDITH 
Baritone 
KERSTIN MEYER 
Mezzo-Soprano 
HARVE PRESNELL 
Baritone 
LEONTYNE PRICE 
Soprano 
CESARE SIEPI 
Bass-Baritone 


Giulietta SIMIONATO 


Mezzo-Soprano 


“EOPOLD SIMONEAU 


ienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 


Tenor 


‘ERARD SOUZAY 


Baritone 


(NATA TEBALDI 


Soprano 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 


Personal Direction 


KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances Beverly 
ARCHER and GILE 
International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER CASSEL 
Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 
IGOR GORIN 
Baritone 
DONALD GRAMM 
Bass-Baritone 
LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 
Witold MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Violinist 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
Pianist 
BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 
YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


Circle 7-6900 


Columbia Artists Management Inc, <= cus.’ 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 
Baritone 
ROMAN ‘TOTENBERG 
Violinist 
Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 
Soprano 
FRANCES YEEND 
Soprano 


Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD 
DAVID ABEL 


Violinist 
JC apne 1 BATTISTA 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 


T HOM: AS BROCKMAN 


Steinway Pi Pianist 


JE. AN CAS. ADESUS 


RCA Vi cto ~v gel Records 


PHYLLIS CURTIN 


Soprano 


Pianist 


IVAN DAVIS 


Baldwin Pic Pianist 
R. fed DUDLEY 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 


TODD DUNCAN 


Baritone 


SARAMAE ENDICH 


Soprano 
ERIC FRIEDMAN 
Violinist 
EUGENE LIST 
Pianist 
DAVID LLOYD 
Tenor 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
Violist 
SANROMA 
Bdéute Plane Pianist 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Soprano 





On May 5, 1961, Carnegie Hall celebrates its 70th anniversary. In retrospect, it can look 
back on a long, distinguished career of serving the public with the world’s finest concerts 
and recitals. On the horizon, ambitious plans and developments are now under way to 
give Carnegie Hall an even more dynamic and creative role in the musical world. 


The memory of great musical moments echo through 
Carnegie Hall. Walter Damrosch and Tchaikovsky 
opening night conducting honors in 1891. 
Toscanini led the New York Philharmonic in 
1928-29 season. Richard Strauss, Gustav Mahler. 
Walter. Thomas Beecham some of 
the conducting luminaries who graced the podium 
the Heifetz, Elman, Rachmaninoff made 
their debuts on the stage of Carnegie Hall. 


shared 
Arturo 
the 
Bruno Si 


over years, 


lo the aspiring young musician, Carnegie Hall has 
the crown of ambition. It will serve 
outlet the talents of a 
America. 


always been 


again as an for enormous 


musi al 


On the other hand, Carnegie Hall will continue as a 
living symbol of cultural maturity 
showcase of distinction for leading 
the world. 


our and 


act as a artists 


and orchestras from all over 


the coming music lovers will again 
enjoy the great performances of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Boston Symphony, Philadelphia 
Orchestra and other 
Carnegie Hall. 


During season 


many superb ensembles in 


New 
Objective 


Viaenificent. Decor to Meet 


New 


The outstanding facilities at Carnegie Hall include the 

Main Auditorium, the Recital Hall, the Chapter Hall 
and scores of studios, of varying size. for 

people actively engaged in the musical arts. 


rent to 


the 1960-6] 
freshly 


Concert-goers in 
the 
ceilings 


will hear their 
Main Auditorium. 
painted in off-white 


season 
programs in restyled 


Walls and are and 


“Larnegt« 


sident 


ber 


Hall Cor poration 


trimmed in gold. The complete refurbishment program 
includes reupholstered and _ refinished new 
carpeting, a new stage curtain. Public rooms and 
lounges are being freshened up. The exterior of the 
building will be steam-cleaned. 


seats, 


The physical structure of Carnegie Hall is being kept 
intact, in order to preserve the unique acoustical 
balance. 


Services are being streamlined as well. Ticket-buying 
will be made easier. Checking facilities are being ex- 
panded. Special studios will ultimately be equipped 
with modern audio-visual devices and facilities. 
As a cultural center, all of the inherent advantages of 
Carnegie Hall and its improyed facilities will be 
geared to presenting a new and broader total program 
of musical performances aimed at attracting wider 
and more varied audiences. This entire program will 
be accomplished over several years. 


Ps a | less Ac oustics 


Great conductors, ensembles. virtuosos, singers of 
every decade have appeared on Carnegie Hall’s stage. 
Dvorak, Strauss, Stravinsky, Saint-Saens first had 
works of theirs premiered or performed here. All have 
been lavish in their praise for the perfect acoustics of 


the Hall, ranked among the world’s foremost. 


\ Non-Profit Operation 


Carnegie Hall is operated for the city of New York 
by a non-profit group of private citizens with a de- 
voted interest in music. Representing both the musi- 
cal and business world, these men and women are 
working together in the interests of music and 
the vast public that benefits therefrom. 
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